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I went over to England and found out 


What Happens to an Exile? 


DON LUEY 


PURRED by a curiosity to know 

what the Inish exile in Britain 

experiences, I decided to devote 
part of my holidays to the problem 
of following his path. 

So one Saturday night, with only 
a few currency notes in my pocket, 
I sailed from Dan Laoghaire, bound 
for I knew not where. I hoped that 
by using my intelligence I would 
strike some industrial area where 
work might be readily available. 

Sunday morning found me parad- 
ing Holyhead. It seemed to be the 
last place where a poor exile might 
earn his daily bread, so I boarded 
the first train imland. We roared 
along the North Welsh coast. 


] Swircrep at Crewe, and as dusk 
approached the dusty towers of 


Condensed from the Irish Times 


Manchester appeared before me. It 
seemed to be a pleasant place, but 
the weary traveller seldom has an eye 
for such external beauty. A comfort- 
able bed, a warm bath and a sub- 
stantial meal were more in my line; 
but I dig not know where to get 
these at a moderate cost. 

The “cabbies” seemingly knew 
none but the most exclusive places, 
and I had to use a little ruse. 
Entering a telephone kiosk, end 
searching for a few Irish names, & 
Ghanced on the inevitable “Murphy” 
and asked to be directed to a decent 
Irish hotel. Sure, hadn’t he one 
himself, and inside an hour I was 
sampling Murphy's choicest ale, and 
telling him all about the “ou? 
country ”. 

After a night’s rest and a good 
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breakfast, I set out to try my luck. 
Murphy advised me to try the labour 
exchange; so with no little apprehen- 
sion I entered that rather awesome 
institution. 

The place was a bright, clean 
office, where efficient and courteous 
Officials interviewed each applicant. 
Many of those present were 
from “ Shamrockshire ”—the newest 
nomenclature for our green isle. 

The Situations Vacant page of a 
labour paper was being passed round, 
and one gazed in amazement at the 
variety of jobs on offer. In the Over- 
seas section fabulous salaries were 
offered for positions for which one 
might well wait half a lifetime on 
the promotion line at home. Chiefs 
of police and railway superintendents 
were needed in such areas as Malaya 
and Kenya. 


Y turn for interview came: 

“Name? Where are you from? 
What can you do?” A searching 
question that last one; here, I re- 
flected, was where technical training 
would count. There were farming 
jobs, lorry-driving, bus-conducting, 
building jobs and what not else. The 
more pleasant occupations stipulated 
a short training course, and, as my 
time was limited, I was unable to 
accept. 

Manchester, I decided, was not my 
promised land, and so the evening 
express carried me further inland 
until Nottingham came in view. I 
decided to by-pass the city and try 
some of its satellites, as old Murphy 
had said there was more work in the 
smaller towns. 

Mansfield somehow appealed to 
me. It was off the beaten track, and 


I felt there should be work available. 
I was right, for never in all my life 
did I see so many jobs on offer. 

After much deliberating, I signed 
on as a carpenter’s assistant at a 
colliery. I had to sign insurance 
certificates and answer innumerable 
aimless questions before being 
accepted. 


AT seven o’clock next morning I 

left my “ digs ” and boarded the 
works bus. I surveyed my work- 
mates over the pages of the daily 
paper. Their accents sounded strange, 
and only an occasional word was 
intelligible to me. 

Suddenly it dawned on me that 
they were foreigners, and, sure 
enough, they were—Poles and Hun- 
garians, A rough enough bunch they 
were, with conversation plentifully 
punctuated with recognisable Eng- 
lish oaths. There were also a few 
Scots and English, and a sprinkling 
of Irish, who were in the main very 
reserved. 

“What can you do?” the ganger 
asked me. Fortunately, I had spent 
some of my spare time in a technical 
school the previous year, and was 
able to claim some acquaintance with 
the saw and hammer. 

So I was given the task of sawing 
pieces of wood of prescribed length 
and bringing them to the busy car- 
penters, who were hastily preparing 
concrete wall shutterings. We were 
building an air vent into a new mine 
shaft just being sunk. 


hours passed quickly, with 
three breaks for meals. I spoke 
occasionally to the other workers, 
but the few English I found to be 
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He’s Framing It 


RITING from Rye, New York, to thank the editor for a cheque in 
payment of his article, “ At Home With Grace Kelly”, in the 
June issue of THE IrtsH DiGest, Mr. john McCarthy added this 


“TI can’t help adding that I intend to frame the cheque, because 
since the McCarthys came to America during the Great Famine, 
many cheques have flown towards Ireland from us, and yours is 
absolutely the very first from the Old Country that came our way.” 








even less intelligible than the Poles, 
with their queer North Country 
dialect. 

“Can’t speak their own language,” 
said a whimsical Scot, but still they 
weren’t a bad lot, and nationalities 
don’t count much when there is a 
bonus at stake and each one seeks to 
increase the output. 

I was glad when six o’clock struck, 
and we tumbled back into the bus. 
The jokes and general conversation 
struck a new low level, but I reflected 
that they were merely a bunch of 
country “ gorsoons ” seeking to im- 
press one another. 

The language barrier was felt to 
some extent, but it was amazing how 
the foreigners jabbered away un- 
concernedly in their own tongue, 
while the Irish whispered in low 
tones in English as if afraid someone 
might detect their all too evident 
brogue. 

Day followed day somewhat un- 
eventfully, but still the walls rose 
higher as each one stuck to his task. 
There was an equitable division of 
labour. 


AT last Friday came, and pay-day. 

After various deductions, in- 
surance, holiday money, etc., I was 
presented with £12 10s.—not a bad 
return for an exciting week. 


I am afraid I created a bad impres- 
sion by going straight “home” that 
evening. The majority made for the 
nearest pub, where half the hard- 
earned wages usually disappear be- 
fore closing time. 

I saw young Irishmen, who drew 
up to £16 on a Friday, reappear on 
Monday morning boasting that every 
penny was gone. How long their con- 
stitutions stand such strain is a 
matter for conjecture. 

The life of the English small town 
is utterly drab. Work and sleep, 
work and sleep, and the noisy tavern 
on a Saturday night seem to be the 
general timetable. The pubs did a 
roaring business, and the resident 
bands sent cheap music booming 
raucously through the narrow streets, 
night after night. There were 
feminine temptations, teo, for the 
unwary. 


Te deadly monotony of week-ends 

is soul-destroying. The English 
seem to sleep the Sabbath through, 
or dash off to the nearest seaside at 
an early hour. What is there for the 
newly-arrived exile except the nearest 
pub? 

Many of our exiles lead useful, 
respectable lives, but the erring 
few cast a slur on the majority. I met 
many Irishmen in responsible posi- 
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tions, with their own cars and 
pleasant suburban villas with televi- 
sion and other modern amenities. The 
Irish girls looked smart in their 
“clippie” uniforms, and many of 
them earned up to £12 a week (with 
overtime), Several had luxurious 
flats. 

Nevertheless the old longing for 
the homeland remains. On a Sunday 
evening many of them collect in some 
Irish house, and the wireless is tuned 
in to Radio Eireann. Excitement 
knows no bounds if a match is being 
broadcast from Croke Park, and 
much money changes hands on the 
e@utcome. The Irish dance halls are 
filled to overflowing, and quite 
pleasant they are generally. 

There are so many foreigners in 
England nowadays that the Irish 
element does not evoke as much com- 
ment as formerly, and the younger 
generation of the English have even 
a gradh for the young Irishman. He 


is, of course, a contrast to the Eng- 
lishman, and he is bound to make an 
appeal—and the average exile does 
not spare the “ Blarney.” 


‘THE ordinary Englishman, although 

decent, seems to show little intel- 
ligence. His unquestioning response 
to authority is almost ludicrous at 
times. Even at work, the most stupid 
instructions of the most irresponsible 
ganger were never questioned. 

I spent four weeks amongst 
them, sometimes disgusted, some- 
times amused, sometimes dismayed, 
but always fairly content. It was a 
happy moment, however, when I 
“lifted my books,” and said “ good- 
bye” to those who would, no doubt, 
have forgotten me before I was out 
of sight. 

I came home {40 the richer. It 
was a novel kind of holiday, and all 
told it made me count my blessings 
here at home. 


Sa 


Lor FREDERICK HaMILTON, an Ulsterman, told me of an 

elderly English lady who died in the South of France. 
Her relatives had her body embalmed and sent to England 
to be interred in the family burial place. 

Aimost simultaneously a Russian general died in the 
same locality, and his body was embalmed and instructions 
issued that it be sent to St. Petersburg. 

When the lady’s relatives in England received a casket 
with her name engraved outside, it was opened and found 
to contain the body of a Russian general in uniform. 

A nephew who had just come from where the embalm- 
ment took place realised what had happened. He tele- 
graphed to a St. Petersburg friend who knew the deceased 
general’s relatives, and received the following reply: “ Say 
nothing. Your respected aunt has been buried with full 


Honours for Auntie 


military honours.” 


—Sim Joun Kirwan, My Life’s Adventure. 




















An English periodical surveys the scene 


The Shadow of the Gun 


FLORENCE O’DONOGHUE 


« E have taken the gun out of 

\ \ politics.” So Mr. John A. 

Costello, the Taoiseach, said 

in 1949; and so it then seemed, The 

Irish Republican Army, harried since 

1939 no less at home than in England, 
had withered away. 

Mr. Costello gently salved the 
pricking scores of recalcitrants by 
allowing them to re-inter the bodies 
of L.R.A. members who had died on 
hunger-strike or who had been 
executed for the murder of police- 
officers during Mr. de Valera’s tenure 
of office. About the same time the 
British Government was releasing the 
long-term prisoners sentenced in 
1939 during the bombing campaign 
in English cities. 

Superficially, these measures has- 
tened the dissolution of the extremist 
movement in Ireland; bands played 
at funeral processions honouring the 
LRA. dead being reburied, and 
graveside orations dwelt on the un- 
finished work of liberation. 

But the tacit near-approval of 
these activities by the Costello 
administration, so far from stimulat- 
ing the revival of the party of 
violence, helped to silence it. 


JDURING 1954, however, the LRA. 
re-emerged as a considerable 
threat towards Ireland’s internal 


stability and as a possible bedevilling 
agency in Anglo-Irish relations. 

In 1953 there had indeed been 
acts of violence in Northern Ireland, 
the most serious of which was the 
destruction by bombs of a cinema in 
Newry which had shown Coronation 
films. 

But these incidents, and occasional 
trials of Northern Ireland extremists 
on charges of possessing arms or 
seditious literature, appeared to be no 
more than strictly local and sporadic 
illustrations of the proposition that 
the use of violence for political agita- 
tion may be a slow-dying tradition. 

There was no reason to suppose 
that a conspiracy, numerically strong 
and nation-wide, aimed at the 
coercion of Northern Ireland into the 
Republic. 


FTER the war, the 1.R.A. was lutle 

in the news, and it was supposed 
that the movement no longer existed. 
Then, in June, 1954, armed mea 
raided the Royal Irish Fusiliers’ 
barracks in Armagh, and made away 
with arms and ammunition werth 
several thousand pounds. 

It is believed that this expedition 
was launched from the Irish 
Republic, and that the raiders made 
their way back over the border with 
their haul. The raid on Omagh 


Condensed from the Contemporary Review 
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Barracks in October was unsuccess- 
ful, and eight men are now serving 
Prison sentences of ten years—in one 
case, twelve. 

The purpose of these operations 
has been defined by the LRA. 
leaders. In October, the Irish Times 
reported that a recruiting meeting 
had been held in Skibbereen. A pipe 
band- with uniformed young men 
marched through the town, and on 
the platform with the speakers were 
uniformed Cumann na mBan. 


principal speaker said that the 
blandishments and _ soft talk 
counselled by Mr. de Valera and Mr. 
Costello would not end partition: 
the only method that the British 
understood was force. A rising wind 
of Republicanism was sweeping 
through Ireland, and was growing to 
a gale that would sweep the British 
forces from Northern Ireland. 

He appealed to the young men to 
join the armed militant section of 
Sinn Fein; he could tell them that 
there were plenty of arms to give 
them. After this meeting about twenty 
men went to the Town Hall to hand 
in their names. 

A few days later the Irish Times 
summarised the contents of a four- 
page leaflet circulated by “ The Army 
Council of the I.R.A.”, and en- 
titled “Irish Resistance to British 
Aggression ”. 

This document declared that “ the 
Irish Republican Army has a care- 
fully planned and progressive policy 
of opposition to the British occupa- 
tion forces in the Six Counties. With 
charity towards all and malice 
towards none the Irish Republican 
Army looks forward with quiet con- 


fidence to the struggle that lies 
ahead ”. 
AFTER the Omagh raid, local 


authorities in the Republic quickly 
congratulated the I.R.A: At Dun- 
garvan, during an Urban Council 
discussion on such a_ resolution 
passed by the Sligo Mental Hospital 
Board, one Councillor said: “ What 
about asking the Government to have 
the army invade the North?” 

However, the Government felt 
differently. Speaking in the Dail 
on October 28th, Mr. Costello 
denounced the use of force by 
minority groups to end partition as 
“immoral, un-Christian and likely to 
endanger the vital interests of the 
nation ”. Mr. de Valera, as Opposition 
Leader, supported him. 

In his Christmas message Cardinal 
D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland, warned 
young men against the sinfulness of 
secret oath-bound societies. 


MBE. CosTELLo has not concluded 

an extradition treaty with the 
Northern Government, though North- 
ern M.P.s have been suggesting that 
this would be proof of his sincerity. 
He is unlikely to do this because he 
must always take cognisance of the 
traditional Irish tolerance towards 
“ rebels ”. 

Few Irish people really approve of 
the actions of the I.R.A. In the 
Republic the problem of partition is 
seen through a fog created over thirty 
years by Irish politicians. 

Irishmen in the South are con- 
vinced that injustice is done to 
Catholics in the North, and they feel 
that the I.R.A. campaign, though 
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lies they do not approve of it, is at Dublin Government will clearly bear 
least not totally lacking justification. a heavy responsibility for having 
i Mr. Costello would almost certainly given negative comfort to the I.R.A. 
local hi raise trouble if he were to agree to If, on the other hand, he tries to 
— turn over I.R.A. raiders to the suppress the I.R.A. he may draw fire 
ar Northern authorities. on himself, 
ven | sh His fervent hope must be that the 
a || HIS Position is not an easy one. If turmoil foreshadowed by incidents 
What | lives are lost in the North, the in 1954 will not come to pass. 
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ty nt Just Be Yourself 
tthe COMMON cause of feelings of inferiority is too much 
sition ambition. Parents want their young children to grow 
up to be rich men, prominent surgeons, grand opera singers. 
dinal Since it is impossible for most children to reach these 
; heights, they carry through life a feeling of not being as 
| and good as their parents expected them to be. They acquire 
urned a warped sense of values. 
ss of Practically every grownup who is bothered by these feel- 
ings of inferiority is at heart overly ambitious. 
, Don’t envy someone else, don’t try to be like someone 
wed else—be yourself, and then you have real distinction. 
‘he —DonaLp A. Lair. 
orth- 
that " 
erity. AGGIE was known for her boundless energy and her 
se he many children. She always had time from her house- 
the hold tasks to add to the family’s tiny income by working 
aan by the hour in several homes in the community. 
One of her employers who knew of her family cares, 
said to her: “ Maggie, aren’t so many children a great deal 
ve of of trouble?” 


the “No, ma’m,” Maggie replied. “They’re no trouble. 
Maybe they’re a bother sometimes, but no trouble, You 
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hirty see, trouble is on the heart, but bother is only on the 
hands.” e 
con- —Epwarp E. HALE. 
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honey | Always put off until tomorrow the things you shouldn’t : 
ugh do at all. 








A revoluntionary step in U.S. industry 


Wages, Whether You are 
Working or Idle 


JOHN FITZSIMONS 


HE contract between the United 

Automobile Workers’ Union and 

the Ford Motor Company is 
perhaps one of the most important 
in the history of industrial relations 
in the United States. 

The explosive item, which is likely 
to set up a chain reaction in other 
industries, is the guaranteed annual 
wage. 

The essential point of the U.A.W. 
plan is that all workers with over 
three months’ continuous service are 
guaranteed, when there is a lay-off, 
one week’s pay for every two weeks 
that they have worked beyond the 


first three months—with a maximum 
of fifty-two weeks’ unemployment 
pay. The company has not to pay 
the full amount, but has to bring up 
unemployment compensation to the 
normal take-home wage. 


‘THIS agreement must usher in a 

new phase of management-labour 
responsibility. Hitherto the leaders of 
American unions have fought shy of 
explicit association with the opera- 
tions of management, conceiving their 
main function to be that of policing 
or “ regulating” the company. 

At the same time they strove to 





Leisure: 


Boon or Menace? 


NEW word has come into being which will dominate the economic 
life of the world. The word is Automation. 
A fully-automatised motor industry in America, which will come 


within the next five years, will need only 200,000 workers to produce 
what 1,000,000 workers produce now. In Pittsburg, they are building 
a power plant which will need the services of only six men to supply 
the whole city with light and power. 

The book-keeper is already on the way out. One American elec- 
tronic calculator can do more than 32,000 multiplication problems 
in one second. Any one of these would take an ordinary book-keeper 
nine minutes to do. 

Ford’s automatised plant at Cleveland, Ohio, turns out twice as 
many engines as the earlier plant, and with only one-tenth of the 
labour previously used. Cylinder. blocks used to take nine hours to 
make. Now they take fifteen minutes. 

The principles of automation can be applied to the production of 
almost any manufactured article. _—D10GENES in Time and Tide. 
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It’s Good 


E Ford wage settlement is one more piece of evidence that the 
world in which we are living is evolving rapidly away from the 
calculations of Karl Marx. 

The spectacle of the leaders of one of the most powerful labour 
unions in the United States negotiating a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment with the managers of one of the most powerful industrial 
empires in the United States, and this without any overtones of class 
warfare or any appeal by either side to public emotionalism, belongs 
lo a society which the mid-19th-century socialist theorists did not 
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conceive. 


The British election proved that socialism has lost its momentum 
in Britain. The Ford settlement proved that labour and industry are 
working out a new social system in the United States. 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


It’s Bad! 





POSE the Ford settlement had been on the basis of the company’s 
proposal, which would have enabled the workers to buy bonds 
and Ford stock. Is a company-paid dole preferable to ownership in 


the company ? 


By contrast with the Ford offer, the settlement the union demanded 
and got is a throwback to a darker age of labour relations. 


Yet, because the union leaders arbitri 


'y insisted on this one pre- 


conceived plan, they could not even consider alternatives that might 


have been far more 


to those they represent. 


—Wall Street Journal. 
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get more control over jobs and 
greater participation in making de- 
cisions which might affect their mem- 
bers’ opportunities for employment. 


‘THis attitude is bound to change, for 

there will be new risks and re- 
sponsibilities which management and 
labour must share. Among other 
things, there will be the forecasting 
of aggregate output and employment 
requirements and the dependence of 
the production programme on the 
most economical utilisation of the 
labour force. 

A new concept of security will 
have to be supported by a new con- 
cept of responsibility. 


ALTHOUGH the plan of the U.A.W. 

is aimed at a guaranteed wage, its 
leaders have insisted on calling it a 
“ Guaranteed Employment Plan”. It 
may very well be so in fact. 

The firms which have agreed to a 
guaranteed wage accepted this fixed 
overhead because of their confidence 
in the stability of demand for their 
product. But in the automobile in- 
dustry seasonal lay-offs have been a 
recurring feature for many years, and 
here there will have to be consider- 
able re-thinking in order to ensure 
a more even spread of employment 
throughout the year. ; 

This will probably cause reactions 
in favour of the consumer—apart 
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from agreed protective measures such 
as price floors—and when orders can- 
not be kept flowing there may be an 
increase in inventory building. 

The smaller companies will be 
hard put to it to manage this adjust- 
ment. During a slack period in 1953, 
Nash closed down some of its plants 
for ten weeks; in the following year 
Hudson was working less than half- 
time; this year Studebaker has been 
working alternate four-day weeks. In 
their cases the first effect of a rigid 
wage overhead may well be a reduc- 
tion of the basic labour force. 


Me. A. D. H. Kaptan, in his The 

Guarantee of Annual Wages, 
(1947), arrives at the conclusion that 
some form of public intervention 
would be necessary to control the 
flow of goods and funds. In fact, “ if 
a system of generalised guarantees 
across industry, in terms demanded 
by the leading industrial unions, is 
to be made effective, with sustained 
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production to match the guarantees, 
the economy must be placed under 
a new discipline ”. 

Mr. Kaplan implies that this dis- 
cipline must come from some form 
of Government agency, but it may be 
that here there is further scope for 
the development of industry councils. 

One of the immediate difficulties is 
the conflict between some State un- 
employment compensation laws and 
the idea of lay-off pay. Compensa- 
tion is joined to the requirement that 
the worker shall accept suitable alter- 
native employment which is offered 
to him, and this, of course, would be 
impossible while he is still on the 
pay-roll of his original firm. 


No doubt the laws can be amended 

to integrate uncmployment compen- 
sation with the guarantee of annual 
wages, although this may provoke an 
outcry that public funds are to be 
used to underwrite private obliga- 
tions. 





FTER giving a lecture in a provincial town, a famous Irish 

author was approached by a grandmotherly-looking 
woman, who told him how greatly she enjoyed his remarks. 
“I was encouraged to speak to you,” she added, “ because 
you said you loved old ladies.” 

“I do,” was the gallant reply; “but I also like them 


your age.” 


ICHAEL came home from school very happy and ran to 

his mother. “ Mother,” he said, “ you’ll be glad to know 
that I'm the best boy in my class!” 

“TI certainly am happy, darling. Did the teacher tell 


you so?” 


“No,” said Michael gravely, “I noticed it myself.” 
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Here’s another successful man who says “ there’s nothing 
to stop @ young fellow from succeeding in Ireland” 





Beauty is His Business 


SAM EDGAR 


S unusual as meeting a duchess 
Ain a dockland pub was my en- 

counter with sweet perfume in 
the part of Ireland’s capital known 
as “Old Dublin”. 

The lingering, luxurious, almost 
lazy air of a chic society gathering 
was entirely unexpected in Mount 
Brown where, suddenly, I found it. 


MY guide, Mr. Sam McCauley, 

said: “Oh, you'll notice it all 
right. But I never do. I’m used to it.” 

Mr. McCauley is used to the tan- 
talising sweetness, because he created 
the factory in which are made the 
cosmetics and the lotions which 
women crave He is the force behind 
the Irish branch of the womanly art 
of make-up. 

Aiding women in their beguiling art 
is a pleasant job. But Mr. McCauley 
did not walk into it overnight. Cer- 
tainly he never even thought of it 
when, as a boy of eighteen or nine- 
teen, he was involved in revolutionary 
work in the North of Ireland. 

He talks little of that period, be- 
yond mentioning that he spent a 
couple of terms of internment and 
that he took no part in the civil war. 
And then, when the fighting was 
over, he came to Dublin. 


His eyes twinkle behind heavy- 
rimmed glasses when he says: “I 


Condensed from the Empire News 


had no choice. I was brought to the 
Border and told to carry on.” 

He travelled Ireland, promoting 
the sale of a brand of toothpaste. 
Sam McCauley made it well known. 
He sold it in every village and town 
in Ireland and was so successful that 
the manufacturers took him to Lon- 
don and made him sales manager. 

With littl knowledge of chemistry, 
and not too much money, he returned 
to Dublin and started to manufac- 
ture cosmetics. 

“ Anyone can make anything,” he 
says emphatically. “ Anyone. But not 
everyone can sell. Selling is the hard 
part.” 


HE started the factory to make 

beauty preparations in 1932. Three 
years later he was able to organise a 
nation-wide beauty contest to draw 
attention to the cosmetics he was 
making. 

A shy, red-haired girl in her ’teens 
emerged as the winner. Today, the 
world knows her as Maureen O’Hara, 
one of the queens of Hollywood. 

After that, when Mr. McCauley 
staged a beauty contest, girls clam- 
oured to compete. Soon the name 
“Dawn ”—his choice of brand name 
—became a by-word for beauty. 

From that beginning Mr. McCauley 
has developed an astonishing busi- 
ness. He no longer confines himself 
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to creams and powders and the like 
for women. Men are catered for. 

There are shaving creams, hair 
creams, after-shave lotions for the 
discriminating males of Ireland. Even 
babies are remembered and have 
their own very fine cream carefully 
made for them. 

In this factory, geared to the 
modern assembly-line system, Mr. 
McCauley has now a staff of about 
fifty. 

And im the perfumed atmosphere 
of the factory these girls take a deep 
pride in their work and do their jobs 
comfortably. For this is one factory 
where there is no ban on make-up. 


HEN he talks of the success he has 
had, Sam McCauley says: “ It’s a 
matter of confidence in yourself. It’s 
not just having an idea, but having 


the energy to carry it out. It’s the 
will to work that makes a man a 
success in Ireland. 

“ There’s little competition here— 
making allowance for the size of the 
population. There’s nothing to stop 
a young fellow from succeeding.” 

And he added: “If I had had a 
similar success in London I'd be a 
millionaire today. As it is, I am com- 
fortable and [’'m not worried. Mind 
you, I couldn’t do it by starting now. 
I'm fifty-five, you know.” 


rR. McCau.ey, happy family man 

with four daughters, finds relaxa- 
tion im his garden. 

“I look after the vegetables,” he 
says. “ The rose-growing is my wife’s 
job. I do some cycling for exercise. 
But I took up golf too late to be 
really interested 4n it.” 


Me 


' ry ——— people often throw themselves off Nelson 


“Only once, madam.” 


A Famous playwright believes that women must ‘have a 


passion fer mathematics. 


divide their age by half, 


double the price of their clothes, and add five years to the 


age of their best friend. 


JT write a love letter we must begin withour knowing 
what we intend to say, and end without knowing what 


we have written, 


—J. J. Rousseau. 


A FLUENT tongue is the only thing a mother doesn’t fike 
her daughter to resemble ther én. 


—R. B. SxHerman. 


MEN have a much better time of i than women. For one 
thing they marry later; for another shing, they die 


earlier. 
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A popular Abbey playwright considers these astonishing 
differences and offers an explanation 


The Mystery 


of the 


Different Man 


MICHAEL J. MOLLOY 


\ GIRL from our boggy Galway- 
Mayo border country married 
into the rich limestone plains of 

mid-Galway, and I asked her what 
difference she found between her new 
and old neighbours. 

“They have more belief in drink- 
img arownd here,” she said, “and less 
belief in saving money.” 

The big farmers of the rich Gal- 
way plain have enough money for 
regular drinking. Fhe small farmers 
of the Galway-Mayo border can 
afford te drink only on Sundays and 
fair days. 


HARDY used to say that 
villages were often influenced by 
the character of their landlord. 

A landlord was nicknamed Mad 
Jacky because of his wildness; and 
his tenants beeame such notorious 
faction fighters that their parish 
priest nicknamed them “the Bally- 
banagher saints ”. 

Another landlord having made a 
mixed marriage, his descendants be- 
came very mixed im their religious 
views, and their neighbouring tenants 
became equally mixed and lukewarm, 
with the result that in that village 
past events are reckoned as so many 
years before or after “the year Biddy 
D’Arcy went to Mass ”. 


And when the old people from that 
village went to the parish priest for 
their ages, he would say to them: 
“What makes you think, now, that 
you were baptised at all?” 


RiIcH land produces bigger men than 

poor, boggy land as a general 
rule; but ome comes across some 
striking exceptions. Many redoubt- 
able footballers have come from the 
mountains and bogs of Kerry and 
Cavan and Mayo. 

Professor Toynbee, the historian, 
believes that poor land and difficult 
living produce more character, in- 
dustry and brains than fat lands and 
easy living. 

This goes some way towards ex- 
plaining Mayo’s remarkably high 
production of clergy. It also explains 
to some extent why the infertile 
West of Ireland from Donegal down 
to Kerry has produced more authors 
in beth English and Irish than the 
fertile Midlands. . . . And also more 
private distillers. 


NE comes across more subtle dif- 

ferences between neighbouring 
parishes, which are not so easily ex~ 
plained. 

In farms and wealth there is not 
much difference between the Mayo 


Condensed from Iarlaith (Tuam: St. Farlath’s College) 
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parishes of Milltown and Belclare; 
and they are not ten miles apart. 
Why is Milltown better for story- 
telling and Belclare better for music 
and song? 

In a Milltown visiting house, the 
day’s news and gossip is the prelude 
to a night’s storytelling; in a Belclare 
visiting house the day’s news leads 
quickly to a musical evening. 

When everyone has sung a ballad 
ot two, the man of the house takes 
down the melodeon; a couple of 
visitors chime in with surprisingly 
harmonious flutes (home-made from 
bicycle pumps), and in a matter of 
minutes everybody from the child to 
the grandfather is on the floor. 


is no doubt about it: these 
Belclare people have music in 
their souls; and it was not accidental 
that this parish contributed the 
highest total of songs to Mrs. Cos- 
telloe’s collection, Amhrdin Mhuighe 
Seola. 

Why is Belclare so musical? This 
is my guess. Caherhugh, in the heart 
of Belclare parish, was the seat of the 
McHugh chieftains, and, no doubt, 
poets and musicians were regularly 
maintained at the McHugh court. 

When war and invasion destroyed 
the McHugh chieftaincy and Caher- 
hugh, the court poets and musicians 
sank into the condition of small far- 
mers; but the musical tradition lin- 
gered on in their families through 
the generations. 


MY Alma Mater, St. Jarlath’s, 
Tuam, was a very good place for 
observing parochial differences. 
The Hollymount group’ were 
giants in those days. Seven or eight 
strong, they advanced in compact 
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single line of battle, swinging around 
the great walk with military pre- 
cision and mighty strides. 

As the familiar thunder of their 
concerted size tens grew louder and 
nearer, the lesser groups from in- 
ferior parishes retreated into the 
grass margins, and let them pass, 
basely preferring dishonour to death 
untimely. 

Not that these Hollymount lads 
were quarrelsome; they were just 
big, simple fellows to whom it had 
never occurred that it is easier to go 
around a man than to go through 
him, or over him. 


HY was this, and why were they 

such mighty men? The excellence 
of the land in the Hollymount area 
explained their strength and stature 
easily enough. But how to explain 
their irresistible advance and instinc- 
tive military formation and style of 
march? 

Again history unlocked the secret. 
It told how the Bourkes, when lords 
of Mayo, imported Scottish gallow- 
glasses to aid them in their wars 
against Elizabeth, and settled them 
in the Hollymount area to guard 
their southern frontier. 

At the opposite pole were the 
Castlebar group. Not even in New 
York and London was I to meet 
such slickness and sophistication as 
I can remember in those youths from 
the Mayo metropolis. 

At a time when radio sets were 
rare, they had all the very latest in 
jazz tunes and gags and cinema slang 
amd neckties and haircuts. 

Whereas we bog-trotters tended to 
think there was something effeminate 
in paying any attention to one’s hair 
at all, and went around with heads 
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NE of the worst of the relics 

of the old Celtic clan system 
is that the people of one district 
disparage their neighbours, and 
are themselves disparaged. 

Monaghan and Armagh are 
separated by a small river that a 
lad could wade through in sum- 
mer; yet the people on either 
bank will tell you that the 
greatest rogues in Ireland are 
just across the river. 

Galway and Clare, where they 
are joined, are yet divided by a 
low range of mountains, and a 
man -on the Galway side told 
me that it was astonishing 
the difference you experienced 
in the people as soon as you 
Poem. 
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crossed these mountains : that it 
was like meeting another race, so 
different were they from the 
mild, civilised Galway folk. I 
did not hear the Clareman’s ver- 
sion, but I have no doubt it 
would be worth hearing. 

Another low mountain, or 
rather long hill, divides two 
well-known districts in County 
Donegal, and so strong are the 
prejudices entertained by the 
people on either side against the 
other that a girl on one side 
would rather marry a poor man 
on her own side than a wealthier 
one on the other. 

—Enrf O MurirGueasa, Céad 

De Cheoltaibh Uladh. 








like bandits, these Castlebar lads had 
their hairs cut according to plan, 
brushed and parted according to 
plan, and sleeked with hair-oils which 
smelt of all the perfumes of Arabia 
for their first hour, and thereafter of 
dead men’s bones. 


NOT that these Castlebar lads were 

effeminate. They were dashing 
footballers, and fought whenever 
their honour, or the entertainment of 
their fellow-students, required; and 
they broke such rules as every man 
of spirit should. 

But the two things about them 
that struck me most were their sable 
locks and their Mediterranean viva- 
city and volubility. 

Did the Bingham landlords of 
Castlebar import French Huguenot 
artisans to start industries such as 
the hat-making industry which the 
town had in the eighteenth century? 

History merely tells us that the 
1798 French army stayed there for 


a week, devoting the daylight hours 
to drilling their raw Irish recruits, 
and to unsuccessfully trying to re- 
strain the said recruits from wasting 
the entire small arms ammunition of 
the army on the shooting of crows. 


£ Ballyhaunis lads were little 

behind the Castlebar men as re- 
gards sophistication and _ liveliness. 
The Westport men were somewhat 
more easy-going—due, probably, to 
their balmy sea air. 

But the Tuam town lads were the 
quietest of all; due, probably, to the 
fact that they were mostly day-boys, 
and to some degree cut off from the 
social life of the college. And they 
were unlike dogs in this at least: 
they did not seem to feel stiffer near 
their own doors. 

Of all odious comparisons, the 
most dangerous to life and limb con- 
cern the respective merits or demerits 
of Galway and Mayo. 

Many lovely black eyes have been 
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given ard received over such com- 
parisons: particularly on the semi- 
annual Day of Wrath, when the two 
counties clash in a Connacht final, or 
semi-final. 


FX the St. Jarlath’s of my time, the 

Mayo lads seemed more vigorous 
and vivacious than the Galway lads; 
but this was due in some degree to 
the fact that the Mayo lads outnum- 
bered the Galway fellows, and vir- 
tually ran the place. 

Countless forays into South Mayo 
—especially densely-populated East 
Mayo—have convinced me that it 
leas a throbbing vitality and cheerful 


social life not easily equalled any- 
where. 

In the Mayo countryside all the 
men, young and old, have been to 
England for the harvesting, or longer, 
and this gives them some of the ideas 
and stories of travelled men. 

But their English sojourns have 
anglicised them to some degree, and 
left them less rich in traditional lore 
than their counterparts in County 
Galway. 

Perhaps that is why Galway has 
produced more imaginative writing 
and writers: tham Mayo, including six 
Abbey Theatre dramatists to Mayo’s 


two. 





Harder to Catch 


‘Tue Irish hare is different from the English in appearance 

and manner of running. It is smaller, with more white 
on it, with shorter ears, a rounder head, and an enormous 
scut like a white rosette. It seems much less confident than 
does an English hare of its form as a place of security, 
and much more vigilant while running. 

I did not think it faster, but a hare which we saw coursed 
by two greyhounds on an open hillside was much more than 


a match for them. 


I have no evidence that Irish hares are stronger than 
English, that they make longer points or ran farther before 
tiring. But I think they are nruch harder to catch. I say 
this because of their readiness to slip away from their 
forms on the least excuse and to make a longer ran before 
sitting down for their first rest, and becanse of their reluc- 
tance, after being disturbed, to remain squatting when 
hounds come within a quarter of a mile of them. 

—PuILiy Burrows in The Field. 


Porte on a diet should remember that when there isn’t 
a will there’s likely to be a weigh. 


You can always get someone to love you—even if you 


have to doe it yourself, 
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Still Making Money, 


Losing Fortunes 


ERHMAPS THE MOST SPECTACULAR OF 

all the Texans is Houston’s Irish- 
man, the rugged, hard-drinking, wild- 
cat gambler Glenn McCarthy. 

McCarthy is a brooding, unpre- 
dictable character with the cold eyes 
and drooping moustache of a Mis- 
sissippi paddle-boat gambler. He is a 
big man who does everything in a 
big way. Although only forty-eight, 
he has already made and lost half 
a dozen fortunes. 

McCarthy, who once drove rivets 
for a living and has worked as a 
painter and garage hand, built 
Houston’s astonishing Shamrock 
Hotel, a palace of glittering magni- 
ficence. 

The décor—in sixty-three dif- 
ferent shades of green—is overpower- 
ingly Irish. The staff wear green 
uniforms, the exit signs are green 
instead of red. And the huge swim- 
ming-pool, surrounded by imported 
= trees = green awnings, is 


ae mye is 4 Emerald Room and a 
Shamrock Room—in which you can 
easily spend {£10 on a modest snack 
—and 1,100 air-conditioned, radio 
and TY-egnipped bedrooms. They 
range from 1o0o-dollar-a-day pent- 
house apartments down fo the 
humble 1o-dollar type in which I am 
modestly installed. 

Tam told that the party McCarthy 
gave to celebrate the opening of this 
glittering emerald palace was the 





Watch a Woman’s 
Mouth ! 


BEARDED, outspoken Desmond 

Stephenson, thirty-two, who 
gave up teaching in the National 
College of Art to run his own 
school of artists, has turned his 
back on Dublin’s glamour girls. 

“ Beauty,” he says, “is some- 
thing which comes from within 
and not from the vanity-box. I 
don’t believe the eyes of a 
woman mirror her soul. They 
seldom tell what is going on 
behind them. Watch her mouth 
instead . . . You can read her 
mind in her lips, 

“ Merely physical beauty can, 
to me, be the ugliest of all.” 

—Daily Express. 











most lavish Houston had ever seen. 

It cost 200,000 dollars, and the 
guests included 100 Hollywood cele- 
brities flown to Houston in a 
specially chartered plane. McCarthy 
was more proud of the Shamrock 
than of any of his many fabulous en- 
terprises,, and often swore that he 
would never give it up. 

But—not for the first time in his 
switchback career—the tough Irish 
gambler had bitten off more than 
even he could chew. A few months 
ago America’s top hotelier, Conrad 








An If of Irish History 
QNE Sunday afternoon in May, 1913, there arrived at Cork a tall, 
lanky, young man of about my own age. His dark hair and sallow 
complexion suggested a foreign origin which his name justified but 
his rich Limerick accent seemed to belie. He bore a letter of intro- 
duction from the Rev. Timothy Corcoran, S.}., Professor of Educa- 
tion in University College, Dublin, asking for my support and 
influence on behalf of Mr. Eamon de Valera in his candidature for 
the Chair of Mathematical Physics at University College, Cork. 

The letter set out the various qualifications of its bearer, who was 
a teacher of mathematics at Blackrock College, Dublin. The sub- 
sequent interview confirmed Father Corcoran’s eulogy. 

I set to work and, backed by strong local support, Mr. de Valera 
was selected for the vacant post by the Governing Body of Cork 
University College. My father-in-law, Sir Bertram Windle, the 
President of the College, however, quite properly supported the 
candidature of the late Mr. E. H. Harper who had been assistant 
to the Professor of Mathematics at University College, Bangor. 
Windle used his powerful influence with the Senate and secured 
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Harper’s election. 


Rebellion of 1916. 
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He thus diverted the course of Irish history, for Mr. de Valera, 
as a Cork university professor, would hardly have taken part in the 


—Joun J. Horcan, Parnell To Pearse. } 





Hilton, took it over, paying McCarthy 

some 650,000 dollars for his interest. 

—ARTHUR HELLIWELL in The 
People. 


Athletics Impresario 
BOUT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR A 
small broad figure can be seen 
scudding across the field at athletic 
meetings, orders pouring left and 
right from his mouth. 

Anyone within range of these pun- 
gent and witty discharges is not 
likely to mistake the birthplace of 
the general. William Morton is a 
Dubliner to the backbone, The im- 
presario of Irish athletics, he brings 
to athletic meetings something of the 
flair for showmanship that distin- 
guished the enterprises of a Barnum 
or a Cochran. 

Arthur Wint, Roger Bannister, 
Herbert McKenley, Robert Mathias, 


James Fuchs, are only a few of the 
Olympic champions who have come 
to Ireland under Morton’s zxgis. He 
was himself a champion athlete who 
broke the Irish marathon record in 
the "thirties and held it until a few 
years ago. His Father O’Flynn, sung 
in strong Leinster tones, has been 
wafted on the air of eight different 
countries. 

Morton’s is a fine head for a sculp- 
tor to work on. The long Roman 
nose, set between two large eyes that 
seem to harbour a quiet suspicion of 
the world outside and the long silver 
hair all give the face a Latin or even 
a Semitic cast. 

As befits an optician, his pastimes 
are concerned with looking at things, 
and he is a constant theatregoer and 
an enthusiastic devotee of grand 
opera. 

—Irish Times. 
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Giving Them the Bird 


NE WAY TO GET A JOB IS TO GIVE 
the boss the bird—if it happens 
to be a pigeon. Anyway, that’s how 
pretty, red-haired, Irish-American 
Ruth Harris got a job in television. 

She went to New York hoping to 
break into big-time television with a 
chit-chat programme of her own. 
But nobody would see her. Then she 
had a bright idea. 

She went to a Brooklyn pigeon- 
fancier and spent the last of her 
savings to hire fifteen homing 
pigeons. To each pigeon she attached 
a printed message, placed each bird 
in a transparent plastic box, and sent 
them to fifteen top television 
producers. 

The message gave the producers 
four choices: Come for an interview 
—at—o’clock. I will phone you on— 
at—o’clock. Phone me on—at— 
o’clock. Go back home and stop 
bothering me. 

“ All the producers had to do was 
tick off their choice, fill in the time 
and date and throw the pigeons out 
of the window,” Ruth told me. The 
scheme worked. The pigeons re- 
turned to their cote and Ruth had 
eleven appointments. She now makes 
regular television appearances and is 
on the way to becoming a star. 

—Reveille. 


Hens in a Castle 


BECAUSE CapTaIn RICHARD HERMON 

found it hard to upkeep his 
family seat—a forty-five-room, twin- 
turreted castle—he has moved out 
and hens have moved in. 

Now Rhode Island Reds and 
White Leghorns cluck in the billiard, 
drawing, and dining rooms of 
Necarne Castle, County Fermanagh. 
And so pleased are they at living in 





The Issue is Knit 
-TWO-YEAR-OLD Imogen 
Moynihan, daughter of Lord 
Moynihan, the famous surgeon, 
has joined the ranks of the girls 
who sit and wait and wait and 

wait in theatre dressing-rooms. 

Imogen has been an under- 
study at the Duchess Theatre 
(London) since Diary of a 
Nobody opened. I asked her 
what she does to while gway the 
hours of waiting. 

“TI don’t sit and wish some- 
thing awful would happen to the 
actresses on the stage,” she said. 
“TI knit. I’ve finished two 
sweaters already.” 

—SIMON Warp in the Daily 
Sketch. 











such an historic place that they are 
laying better than ever. 

Captain Hermon found that it was 
hard work keeping the old castle 
going—what with a shortage of 
servants and higher rates and taxes. 
With the chickens as guests he’ll get 
lower rates, Now he lives in a ten- 
room house in the grounds. 


—Weekend Mail. 


Under Southern Cross 


MONSIGNOR JAMES USSHER, THE 
youngest old man in Buenos 
Aires, has celebrated his sixtieth year 
as a priest. Monsignor Ussher, who 
is eighty-seven, was born of Irish 
parents at San Andrés de Giles. 

If an Argentinian has the least 
touch -of green, he is proud to call 
himself Irish. Apart from _ those 
Irishmen who helped to establish the 
country’s independence, many went 
out in the last century, particularly 
from Westmeath and Wexford. 
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Some years ago there were 30,000 
Irish people im Aires and 
80,000 im the rest of the country. 
Mostly they became prosperous 
sheep farmers. Their numbers did not 
increase as much as might have been 
expected, for they tended to marry 
late. And they did not organise 
politically, as in other countries. 
: —tIrish Press. 


The Spiritual McCormack 


MAN WHO HAS WORKED HARDEST 

to perpetuate the name of John 

is @ chunky, middle- 

aged priest with silvering hair and a 

constant smile beneath broad spec- 

tacles—Father James McDonald, 

founder and president of the John 

McCormack Memorial Society, 
Philadelphia. 

Father McDonald’s father emigra- 
ted from Dunleer, County Louth, his 
mother from Charleston, County 
Mayo. 

He believes McCormack’s voice 
contains spiritual qualities that give a 
religious message. 

This modest priest’s collection of 
$25 McCormack records (out of 550 
published) is probably the largest 
in the world. 

His Memorial Society is continent- 
wide. And one of its plans is to 
establish training scholarships for 
talented Irish tenors. 

—TeErrY CONNEALY in Radio 
Review. 
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Watches Planes Go By 
VERYBODY AT DUBLIN AIRPORT 
knows Michael O’Brien. Aged 

eleven, he is called “the little boy 

who watches the planes go by.” 

Every Sunday, and every bank 
holiday and holyday Michael arrives 
at Dublin Airport with a small 
attaché case. Contents: sandwiches, 
notebook, pencils and a waterproof. 

All day long he sits on the wide 
balcony overlooking the tarmac, his 
big, dark eyes shiming as the planes 
land and take off. 

As pilots go off duty they salute 

Michael. 


” ‘ Fine,” says Michael. 

“You had a tail wind? You’re ter 
minutes thirty-five seconds early.” 

It all — about eighteen months 
ago. One day Michael’s father, a rail- 
worker, of er, seven miles from 
the airport, took him there on the 
crossbar of his bicycle. Michael was 
fascinated. 

“I’m going to be a pilot,” he 
announced. 

And his airport sessions began. A 
pilot told me: 

“He knows an awful Ilot about 
planes for a kid of his age. It’s 
amazing. He picks up information 
everywhere around the airport. He 
has a great memory and is never a 
nuisance. Sometimes he can put us 


right.” —Daily Sketch. 


Ww 


Qs the whole the Irish Catholic is noted for his credal 


Hell and Farewell 


tolerance. 


" George Moore once complained of a Catholic friend: 
He thinks I’m dammed and he doesn’t care.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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“ The Honest Plumber from The Bronx” has created the 
greatest labour organisation the world has ever seen 


He’s Boss of U.S. Labour 





ROM the day of his appointment, 
Ei 1952, there was no doubt about 
it: George Meany was boss as 
well as president of the American 
Federation of Labour. He did not 
seek power for its own sake; he had 
some aims in view. 
Today Meany is within sight of 


his first goal; barring unlikely 
accidents, the A.F.L. (10,000,000 
strong) and the Congress. of 


Industrial Organisations (5,000,000 
strong) will unite this autumn, 
under Meany’s leadership, in the 
greatest free labour organisation the 
world has ever seen. 


AT sixty, George Meany, the Bronx 

plumber who rose to one of the 
world’s most influential positions, is 
an impressive man. He is big: 
228 Ib., 5 ft. 9} in. tall. He is jug- 
eared, with close-cropped grey hair 
that has receded far back on his 
head. His neck is larger than the 
largest conventional collar size, and 
his shirts are made to order. So are 
his suits (eight a year, at 125 dollars 
a suit). 

He has huge, deeply calloused, 
plumber’s hands, made to grasp a 
Stillson wrench or to bang a con- 
ference table. His eyes are heavy- 
lidded, wary; they cloud over like a 
lizard’s when Meany is nettled, and 


Condensed from Time 


he becomes ominously calm. When 
that calm descends, says his secre- 
tary, “it’s time to watch out.” 

Tough as he looks—and can be— 
Meany wins his arguments by plain- 
spoken logic and fingertip facts, not 
by bulldozing or dramatics. He has 
a keen, uncluttered mind that has 
carefully filed a vast amount of 
labour lore in forty-three years as @ 
trade unionist. 


HE is 2 hard fighter who usually 

wins his battles, but he is also a 
good loser who respects the letter and 
spirit of a contract and gracefully 
accommodates himself to unpleasant 
situations. 

During World War II, as a mem- 
ber of the War Labour Board, he 
fought hard for the workingman’s 
point of view, but whenever he lost 
a decision he took it without whim- 
pering. At such times, Meany usually 
explained the situation to his fellow- 
union members. 

“This is a hell of a decision,” he 
would say. “The board knows f 
think so. But, gentlemen, we are at 
war. Never let it be said when this 
is over that the A.F.L. did not give 
complete support to the war effort.” 
Then he would add: “We'll take 
care of things after the war.” 
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[N George Meany’s time, U.S. labour has come a long way—and 
shows every sign of going farther. European trade unionists used 


to sneer at their American counterparts as retarded stepchildren, but 
since World War II, U.S. labour and its gains have impressed the 


world. 


George Meany summed up the American success a few years ago 
in Britain, when a British trade-unionist who was also a member of 
the Labour Party asked him: “When are you Yanks going to wake 


up and form a political Party ?” 


Meany floored him with a proud reply : “ When collective bargain- 
ing yields as little for us as ut does for you, we may have to form a 


political Party.” 





Georce Meany works a standard 

eight-hour day in his Washington 
office on Massachusetts Avenue, six 
blocks from the White House.-On a 
salary of 35,000 dollars a year (and 
an unlimited expense account), he 
and Mrs. Meany and their two 
younger daughters are able to live 
comfortably in a seven-room brick 
house. 

Several nights a week Meany is 
likely to be found at his diningroom 
table, studying a stack of official 
papers, with a silver cigar-box close 
by. 

Meany has a warm sense of 
humour and, under the cagey sur- 
face, he is as ebullient as any Irish- 
man. Despite his girth, he is a light- 
footed dancer, and an all-round ath- 
lete who in his time has played base- 
ball and has swum and bowled. He 
likes to play pinochle, poker and gin 
rummy. 

He is a fair pianist and sings a rich 
social baritone (his favourite ballad: 
Cockles and Mussels). He has an 
awesome appetite. In his travels 
abroad he has acquired a connois- 
seur’s taste for fine French wines. 
He usually has a cigar butt vised in 
his teeth. 
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‘Tue second of Mike and Annie 
Meany’s ten children was born in 
a brownstone flat in the heart of Har- 
lem in 1894 and baptised William 
George. His father, a plumber, 
bought a nine-room, red brick house 
in The Bronx, where George and his 
brothers and sisters grew up. 

The Meanys were a happy, close- 
knit, devoutly Roman Catholic family, 
and “ Brother,” as the family called 
George, was an even-tempered boy 
who stayed out of trouble. 

Mike Meany, a strapping, hand- 
some man, was president of his 
plumbers’ union local and a Demo- 
cratic Party district captain. On Sun- 
days big Mike held court in his front 
parlour. 

“I can remember little groups of 
people coming to our home on a 
Sunday afternoon,” George recalls. 
“There were no movies in those days 
and not many automobiles around, 
and people visited one another on 
Sunday, and practically all of the 
visitors who came to my home were 
officers and members of the union.” 


GEORGE was mever much of a 


student, and when he was sixteen 
he secretly asked one of his father’s 
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Sunday callers for a job, went to 
work full time as a plumber’s helper. 

In 1915 George became a journey- 
man plumber and a member of his 
father’s union, and his wages rose to 
thirty dollars a week. He worked all 
over the city, installing pipes in 
buildings that have become Manhat- 
tan landmarks—the Yale Club, Grand 
Central Terminal, the Commodore 
Hotel. 

As a young journeymian George 
was more interested in his social life 
than in union meetings at the 
Plumbers’ Local 463. He took a Con- 
firmation pledge not to drink until he 
was twenty-one, stuck to it for many 
years. (Today he drinks sparingly.) 

On Wednesday and Saturday 
nights George usually went to some 
sporting event at Madison Square 
Garden, or danced the two-step with 
his best girl, Eugenia McMahon, at 
Tammany Hall. 


JFEUGENIA operated an embroidery 
machine in a Bronx dress factory, 


and George’s only real union activity 
at the time was to walk with her on 
picket lines when her union was on 
strike. 

In 1919 George and Eugenia were 
married, Shortly thereafter, perhaps 
because of Eugenia’s influence, he 
began to take an active part in 
Plumbers’ Local 463. In 1920, with 
the help of some other young dissi- 
dents, he was elected to the local 
board, and in 1922, at twenty-eight, 
he became business agent for the 
Plumbers’ Local. 

At the Wednesday night union 
meetings it soon became clear that 
Meany was a born leader. Says Dave 
Holborn, a veteran plumber and an 
old friend: 

“ George would start out mildly 
enough, but by the time he finished 
you could hear him a mile away. 
Speaking came natural to George, 
and with very good English, too.” 

He was, says Holborn, “ an every- 
thing-on-the-level kind of guy—par- 
ticularly, he was honest.” Employers 
respected George Meany’s word. 


Is record gives ample evidence 

about how he will behave as head 
of labour’s reunited house. He has 
fought disunion and jurisdictional 
strikes—and he will again. He has 
fought racketeering—and he will 
keep on fighting it. 

His attitude towards employers will 
be at once militant and friendly— 
militant in fighting to get for workers 
a larger share of the national income, 
friendly in a deep-rooted belief in the 
American system, including the rights 
of management. 


OMEN are wiser than men because they know less and 


understand more, 


—JAMES STEPHENS. 
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A cat on the piano and five children clambering at the door... 


The Amazing Trimble Sisters 


ANNE DEVESON 


UDIENCES admire Joan and 

Valerie Trimble for their brilliant 

two-piano playing. Friends ~‘ad- 
mire them even more for the way 
they will give the most superb con- 
cert, and then rush home to peel 
pounds of potatoes for a lot of 
clamouring children. Both are mar- 
ried. Both have large families. And 
yet they dovetail concert work and 
domestic chores with unbelievable 
ease and assurance. 

Temperamental artists these sisters 
most certainly are not. They sail 
through a non-stop series of domesiic 
crises with unruffled good temper and 
common sense. I remember Joan 
nursing a mumps epidemic while she 
had "flu during a week of three major 
concerts, and Valerie coping with a 
burst boiler and cooking for eight un- 
expected dinner guests the night 
before a 9 a.m. broadcast. 

Joan, two years the elder, is mar- 
ried to a doctor with a busy practice 
in North-West London. She has three 
children: Nicholas (ten), Joanna (six), 
and Caroline (four). Valerie lives in 
South Kensington, is married to an 
organist and music lecturer, and has 
four children: Rosalind (nine), 
Jonathan (four) and, newest arrivals, 
twins Katharine and Gareth Patrick. 


‘TH twins arrived just about the 
same time they tackled another 





job. Their father made them co- 
directors of their family newspaper 
in Enniskillen. A relative who stayed 
with one of them recently was heard 
to: murmur in a puzzled woice: “ And 
it’s not as if they run everything to 
a watertight schedule.” They can’t. 
I found that out when I sat-in on an 


afternoon’s practice. Scheduled time: 


three full, uninterrupted hours. 


WE were upstairs in Joan’s music 

room, the door barricaded with 
chairs. The reason was obvious a 
few minutes later. There was a great 
deal of giggling and scuffling outside. 
The chairs heaved over, and all five 
children hurtled in (the twins were 
safely downstairs). 


Condensed from Everywoman 
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FTEN the Trimble sisters have little time to spare. At one Man- 

chester concert, they had a bare few minutes in which to change. 
It nearly caused a catastrophe. They sat down at their pianos, wear- 
ing their red velvet dresses. The conductor raised his baton. Every- 
one waited. 

Joan stretched her feet towards the pedals, but couldn’t reach then. 
Something was gripping her tight around the ankles. She realised to 
her horror it was her pencil-slim grey skirt. She had unzipped it 
before slipping her dress on over the top, but forgotten to walk out 
of it. It had only fallen when she sat down. 

The conductor's baton was still raised. The audience were begin- 
ning to fidget. Carefully she had to pretend to arrange and smooth 
her skirt, and in the same movement pull it free and throw it behind 
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Behind them stalked George, a 
large and dignified black and white 
cat. He trod his way delicately, across 
the room, stopped by Valerie’s stool, 
then landed with a superb bound 
right in the middle of her piano keys. 

This was disturbance number one. 
Next was Jean, the Irish girl who 
helps in the house, asking about a 
shopping list. Brahm’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn came to an abrupt 
halt. “Get some more bread. We’ve 
the family coming to stay tomorrow,” 
said Joan. The Variations continued. 

We had Caroline with a cut leg, and 
Jonathan because someone had pulled 
at his flaming red hair. We had the 
twins to be fed. And, almost non- 
stop, we had the telephone ringing. 
Joan takes all her husband’s telephone 
calls, keeps his surgery in order, and 
his appointment book up to date. 
While she is practising, the telephone 
stands near, on top of her piano: 


Joan and Valerie practise each day. 
“But no schedule,” says Valerie. 
“We try and fit it in as best we can.” 
They take it in turns to visit each 
other’s house. 
From the age of seven Joan and 
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Valerie began walking off with prizes 
at Irish music festivals. When J-an, 
with sixty-five music medals to her 
credit, won a scholarship for schcol 
work, her headmistress remarked 
that it was amazing she could find 
time for winning school prizes as well 
as music. 

Ten minutes before Joan was due 
to appear at a Belfast Music Festival 
she discovered she’d learned the 
wrong piece of music. She borrowed 
the right one from a fellow-com- 
petitor, found a piano outside, and 
“ practised the twiddly bits "—all she 
had time for. But she won the con- 
test, points ahead of everyone else. 

Joan and Valerie were taught by 
their mother. As Marie Dowse she 
was a well-known Irish violinist. They 
learned a second instrument besides 
the piano, Joan the violin, Valerie the 
*cello. Their father sang (he was a 
gold medallist) and they had fifteen 
musical aunts and uncles as well, so 
there was perhaps some justification 
for calling them the most musical 
family in Ireland. 


HEN they were both in their ’teens, 
they started taking lessons at the 
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A cat on the piano and five children clambering at the door... 


The Amazing Trimble Sisters 


ANNE DEVESON 


UDIENCES admire Joan and 

Valerie Trimble for their brilliant 

two-piano playing. Friends ~ad- 
mire them even more for the way 
they will give the most superb con- 
cert, and then rush home to peel 
pounds of potatoes for a lot of 
clamouring children. Both are mar- 
ried. Both have large families. And 
yet they dovetail concert work and 
domestic chores with unbelievable 
ease and assurance. 

Temperamental artists these sisters 
most certainly are not. They sail 
through a non-stop series of domestic 
crises with unruffled good temper and 
common sense. I remember Joan 
nursing a mumps epidemic while she 
had "flu during a week of three major 
concerts, and Valerie coping with a 
burst boiler and cooking for eight un- 
expected dinner guests the night 
before a 9 a.m. broadcast. 

Joan, two years the elder, is mar- 
ried to a doctor with a busy practice 
in North-West London. She has three 
children: Nicholas (ten), Joanna (six), 
and Caroline (four). Valerie lives in 
‘South Kensington, is married to an 
organist and music lecturer, and has 
four children: Rosalind (nine), 
Jonathan (four) and, newest arrivals, 
twins Katharine and Gareth Patrick. 


"THE twins arrived just about the 
same time they tackled another 





job. Their father made them co- 
directors of their family newspaper 
in Enniskillen. A relative who stayed 
with one of them recently was heard 
to: murmur in a puzzled voice: “ And 
it’s not as if they run everything to 
a watertight schedule.” They can’t. 
I found that out when I -sat-in on an 


afternoon’s practice. Scheduled time: 


three full, uninterrupted hours. 


WE were upstairs in Joan’s music 

toom, the door barricaded with 
chairs. The reason was obvious a 
few minutes later. There was a great 
deal of giggling and scuffling outside. 
The chairs heaved over, and all five 
children hurtled in (the twins were 
safely downstairs). 


Condensed from Everywoman 
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FTEN the Trimble sisters have little time to spare. At one Man- 

chester concert, they had a bare few minutes in which to change. 
It nearly caused a catastrophe. They sat down at their pianos, wear- 
ing their red velvet dresses. The conductor raised his baton. Every- 
one waited. 

Joan stretched her feet towards the pedals, but couldn’t reach them. 
Something was gripping her tight around the ankles. She realised to 
her horror it was her pencil-slim grey skirt. She had unzipped it 
before slipping her dress on over the top, but forgotten to walk out 
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Behind them stalked George, a 
large and dignified black and white 
cat. He trod his way delicately, across 
the room, stopped by Valerie’s stool, 
then landed with a superb bound 
right in the middle of her piano keys. 

This was disturbance number one. 
Next was Jean, the Irish girl who 
helps im the house, asking. about a 
shopping list. Brahm’s Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn came to an abrupt 
halt. “Get some more bread. We’ve 
the family coming to stay tomorrow,” 
said Joan. The Variations continued. 

We had Caroline with a cut leg, and 
Jonathan because someone had pulled 
at his flaming red hair. We had the 
twins to be fed. And, almost non- 
stop, we had the telephone ringing. 
Joan takes all her husband’s telephone 
calls, keeps his surgery in order, and 
his appointment book up to date. 
While she is practising, the telephone 
stands near, on top of her piano: 


Joan and Valerie practise each day. 
“But no schedule,” says Valerie. 

“We try and fit it in as best we can.” 

They take it in turns to visit each 

other’s house. 

From the age of seven Joan and 


of it. It had only fallen when she sat down. 

The conductor's baton was still raised. The audience were begin- 
ning to fidget. Carefully she had to pretend to arrange and smooth 
her skirt, and in the same movement pull it free and throw it behind 
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Valerie began walking off with prizes 
at Irish music festivals. When J-an, 
with sixty-five music medals to her 
credit, won a scholarship for schcol 
work, her headmistress remarked 
that it was amazing she could find 
time for winning school prizes as well 
as music. 

Ten minutes before Joan was due 
to appear at a Belfast Music Festival 
she discovered she’d learned the 
wrong piece of music. She borrowed 
the right one from a_ fellow-~com- 
petitor, found a piano outside, and 
“ practised the twiddly bits ”—all she 
had time for. But she won the con- 
test, points ahead of everyone else. 

Joan and Valerie were taught by 
their mother. As Marie Dowse she 
was a well-known Irish violinist. They 
learned a second’ instrument besides 
the piano, Joan the violin, Valerie the 
*cello. Their father sang (he was a 
gold medallist) and they had fifteen 
musical aunts and uncles as well, so 
there was perhaps some justification 
for calling them the most musical 
family in Ireland. 


WHEN they were both in their ’teens, 
they started taking lessons at the 
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30 
Royal Irish Academy of Music in 
Dublin. Here they set a record by 
each winning double scholarships. 
Joan repeated this four years in suc- 
cession, at the same time reading for 
an Arts degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

She followed this with a B.Mus., 
the first woman graduate from Trinity 
to achieve it. Meanwhile, Valerie, at 
sixteen, had won a ’cello scholarship 
to the Royal College of Music in 
London. She was joined by Joan, and 
for several years both sisters were 
students together. 

It is obvious that they enjoy work- 
ing together. Joan, who used to be 
sick with nerves as a child, told me 
this stopped when she started play- 
ing with Valerie. As a team, it is she 
who makes all the arrangements, and 
is a prominent composer in her own 
right. When they are playing, Valerie 
takes the lead, and makes the deci- 
sions. 


Joan has a tremendous tranquillity 

and charm. Valerie bubbles over 
with vivacity and humour, and does 
most of the talking. Both are extra- 
ordinarily graceful and feminine and 
it is this which makes them such a 
delight to watch on the concert plat- 
form. Audiences often think they are 
twins, and usually lop ten years off 
their age. 

After they were married, the two 
families spent six months together, 
sharing a flat in Kensington. The 
scheme worked wonderfully. Their 





THE IRISH DIGEST 





“WE didn’t team up as double | 
pianists until 1938,” says | 
Foan. “At that time we were | 
studying the piano under Arthur | 
Benjamin. He went on a tour of | 
the West Indies, and when he | 
came back, handed up a piece of | 
music in manuscript form. It was | 
for two pianos. ‘ Try it over,’ he | 
said. ‘I’ve written it for you.” | 
The piece was the lively 
Jamaican Rumba, now world- 
famous. 








When they started having children, 
they decided not to let it interfere 
with their concert work. But they 
made it a rule not to be away from 
home longer than two days, so the 
children will not miss them. 

Until three years ago, the sisters 
made all their concert dresses them- 
selves. Valerie, a superb needle- 
woman, does exquisite smocking for 
the children, and beautifully-made 
shirts for her husband. 


JOAN and Valerie never “ planned” 
to become concert pianists. 
Neither have they “ planned” that 
their children shall be musicians. 
Nicholas and Joanna are learning the 
piano. So is Rosalind. And Valerie 
and her husband want to start 
Jonathan on the ’cello very shortly. 

“ But it’s no use planning anything 
too much,” they say. “ All we want 
at the moment is that they should 
enjoy their lessons.” And just as their 
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[PD°cToRs will have more lives to answer for in the next 
world than generals, —NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
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It goes on, unending, along the walks and paths given up 
to sanctity and peace... 





Little Boy in a Procession 


WILLIAM WALSH 


HE convent, at the most wooded 
"T side of Phoenix Park, was for 
Young Ladies and Little Boys. 
I went there as a little boy at the age 
of five, joining my two brothers and 
my sister, who were already pupils. 

I can remember well the drive to 
the convent with my mother in the 
old, horse-drawn cab through the 
park, already filled with the sadness 
of a September afternoon. 

Our trunks were piled on top of 
the cab, and this evidence of a long 
separation from our home in Kildare 
was strong enough to fill us all, in- 
cluding my mother, with the choking 
loneliness which I was ever after- 
wards to associate with going away 
to school. But I had begged to be 
allowed to go, and I could only accept 
my loneliness as part of the price to 
be paid. 


LYFE was intensely serious for us. 

One nun took charge of our health 
and the shaping of our moral in- 
stincts, and I do not think I ever 
came across a person of greater 
character. We were awakened in the 
morning by the clapping of her 
hands; she was expert in making the 
soft bed of her hands meet in a re- 
sounding smack. 

We attended Mass in the mornings, 
and to do so had to pass into the 
girls’ school through long passages, 


Condensed from the Blarney Magazine 


down corridors hushed through the 
years by the silence of hundreds of 
humbled nuns. Even the waxéd oak 
floors seemed softened by the pad- 
ding of thousands of felted footsteps. 

We filed to our places in the 
chapel, and, though we seemed 
countless then, there were only about 
twenty of us. Of the girls in their 
white lace veils we took little notice, 
except perhaps those of us who had 
sisters. 

However, I remember the romantic 
figure of one of the oldest girls in the 
school: her sister was said to be en- 
gaged to Michael Collins, then at the 
height of his fame. 


QNE of the things we little boys 

were constantly urged to do by 
the nuns at that time was to pray for 
Ireland. All we knew was that outside 
there was political storm, shooting 
and destruction, and we saw many: 
signs in the Phoenix Park of British 
military activity. 

The nuns did not burden us with 
the merits of the issue, but con- 
tented themselves with urging us to 
pray, as I think they themselves were 
content to pray, for Ireland, generally. 

Though there was much shooting 
and ambushing not far distant, no 
one molested us, and the nearest we 
ever came to the conflict was one 
morning when, after the attack on 
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Royal Irish Academy of Music in 
Dublin. Here they set a record by 
each winning double scholarships. 
Joan repeated this four years in suc- 
cession, at the same time reading for 
an Arts degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

She followed this with a B.Mus., 
the first woman graduate from Trinity 
to achieve it. Meanwhile, Valerie, at 
sixteen, had won a ’cello scholarship 
to the Royal College of Music in 
London. She was joined by Joan, and 
for several years both sisters were 
students together. 

It is obvious that they enjoy work- 
ing together. Joan, who used to be 
sick with nerves as a child, told me 
this stopped when she started play- 
ing with Valerie. As a team, it is she 
who makes all the arrangements, and 
is a prominent composer in her own 
right. When they are playing, Valerie 
takes the lead, and makes the deci- 
sions. 


OAN has a tremendous tranquillity 
and charm. Valerie bubbles over 
with vivacity and humour, and does 
most of the talking. Both are extra- 
ordinarily graceful and feminine and 
it is this which makes them such a 
delight to watch on the concert plat- 
form. Audiences often think they are 
twins, and usually lop ten years off 
their age. 

After they were married, the two 
families spent six months together, 
sharing a flat in Kensington. The 
scheme worked wonderfully. Their 
only row was when they accused each 
other of planting dirty nappies in 
each other’s wash-pails. 
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“WE didn’t team up as double 
pianists until 1938,” says 
Joan. “At that time we were 
studying the piano under Arthur 
Benjamin. He went on a tour of 
the West Indies, and when he 
came back, handed up a piece of 
music in manuscript form. It was 
for two pianos. ‘ Try it over,’ he 
said. ‘I’ve written it for you.’” 
The piece was the lively 
Jamaican Rumba, now world- 
famous. 
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When they started having children, 
they decided not to let it interfere 
with their concert work. But they 
made it a rule not to be away from 
home longer than two days, so the 
children will not miss them. 

Until three years ago, the sisters 
made all their concert dresses them- 
selves. Valerie, a superb needle- 
woman, does exquisite smocking for 
the children, and beautifully-made 
shirts for her husband. 


JOAN and Valerie never “ planned” 
to become concert pianists. 
Neither have they “ planned” that 
their children shall be musicians. 
Nicholas and Joanna are learning the 
piano. So is Rosalind. And Valerie 
and her husband want to start 
Jonathan on the ’cello very shortly. 

“ But it’s no use planning anything 
too much,” they say. “All we want 
at the moment is that they should 
enjoy their lessons.” And just as their 
mother got fun out of teaching them, 
so they are getting fun out of teach- 
ing their children, 
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[PocTors will have more lives to answer for in the next 


world than generals. 


—NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
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It goes on, unending, along the walks and paths given up 
to sanctity and peace... 
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HE convent, at the most wooded 
T side of Phoenix Park, was for 
Young Ladies and Little Boys. 
I went there as a little boy at the age 
of five, joining my two brothers and 
my sister, who were already pupils. 

I can remember well the drive to 
the convent with my mother in the 
old, horse-drawn cab through the 
park, already filled with the sadness 
of a September afternoon. 

Our trunks were piled on top of 
the cab, and this evidence of a long 
separation from our home in Kildare 
was strong enough to fill us all, in- 
cluding my mother, with the choking 
loneliness which I was ever after- 
wards to associate with going away 
to school. But I had begged to be 
allowed to go, and I could only accept 
my loneliness as part of the price to 
be paid. 


Le was intensely serious for us. 

One nun took charge of our health 
and the shaping of our moral in- 
stincts, and I do not think I ever 
came across a person of greater 
character. We were awakened in the 
morning by the clapping of her 
hands; she was expert in making the 
soft bed of her hands meet in a re- 
sounding smack. 

We attended Mass in the mornings, 
and to do so had to pass into the 
girls’ school through long passages, 
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down corridors hushed through the 
years by the silence of hundreds of 
humbled nuns. Even the waxéd oak 
floors seemed softened by the pad- 
ding of thousands of felted footsteps. 

We filed to our places in the 
chapel, and, though we seemed 
countless then, there were only about 
twenty of us. Of the girls in their 
white lace veils we took little notice, 
except perhaps those of us who had 
sisters. 

However, I remember the romantic 
figure of one of the oldest girls in the 
school: her sister was said to be en- 
gaged to Michael Collins, then at the 
height of his fame. 


QNE of the things we little boys 

were constantly urged to do by 
the nuns at that time was to pray for 
Ireland. All we knew was that outside 
there was political storm, shooting 
and destruction, and we saw many: 
signs in the Phoenix Park of British 
military activity. 

The nuns did not burden us with 
the merits of the issue, but con- 
tented themselves with urging us to 
pray, as I think they themselves were 
content to pray, for Ireland, generally. 

Though there was much shooting 
and ambushing not far distant, no 
one molested us, and the nearest we 
ever came to the conflict was one 
morning when, after the attack on 
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32 
the Lord Lieutenant’s entourage at 
Ashtown, two Black and Tans spoke 
down to us from the top of the con- 
vent wall and asked where were the 
big girls. 

The nuns were not non-political, 
though, for I remember when some 
clergymen visited us we were primed 
to ask for Archbishop Mannix, who 
was unknown to us, but who, I do 
know now, had raised his voice for 
Ireland. 

On the other hand, when a parent, 
a major in the British Army who had 
served with distinction in the 1914- 
1918 war called to see his son, he was 
respectfully entertained, and we were 
brought out to run up and down for 
his approval. 


REAT was the apprehension im the 

refectory one Saturday evening 
when the curly-headed boy we called 
Rebel came in late for tea. Word had 
come through that he had been appre- 
hended in the adjoining estate inter- 
fering with a pheasant’s nest in 
search of an egg for his collection. 

Never in war or peace did a raid 
seem more daring, or the sought-for 
prize more rare and unattainable. We 
all admired Rebel’s intrepid effort. 

His transgression appeared enor- 
mous and unforgivable, and more so 
when the next evening the Reverend 
Mother spoke in the refectory of the 
disgrace he had brought on us all by 
his act, offensive to a gentleman to 
whose kindness and good will we 
owed so much enjoyment. Apparently 
he could, if he wished, crush the 
whole convent, nuns, grounds and all, 
in his wealthy grasp. 

I cannot say that I remember 
Rebel receiving any punishment be- 
yond stigmatisation—which in the 
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WuruwM WALsH died in the 
spring of 1954 while still in 
the prime of life. His work as a 
solicitor and farmer did not give 
him much time for writing, but 
he was the author of a number 
of short stories and sketches. 
This sketch was found among 
his papers. He was husband of 
the distinguished writer, Mary 
n. 











case of his friends amounted to glori- 
fication—for it was well known that 
his bold, sunny face was beloved by 
the brave nun who fed and kept us 
clean. 


RREBEL’s parents always visited the 

convent in their motor-car, driven 
by a chauffeur, and as only few and 
wealthy people had cars in those 
days, we clustered around it and the 
chauffeur while Rebel and his parents 
walked around the grounds. 

Its registration number was IK- 
1988, and, when asked, the chauffeur 
assured us that it meant “I killed 
1,988 chickens ”, and that he had put 
the lettering and numbers up to kt 
this be known! 

During the influenza epidemic in 
1920 we were as cut off from the out- 
side world as if we had been on a 
desert island. Even the letters we re- 
ceived from home were sprinkled 
with disinfectant. 

It must certainly have influenced 
our lives that we had the beautiful, 
tree-shaded Park to play in, though 
we were under threat that this would 
also be lost to us by any impropriety. 
Once, some boy broke the branch of 
a tree, and again enormous guilt fell 
on the school. We were told that we 
had the liberty of the Park only 
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LITTLE BOY IN 


through the generosity of the keeper, 
and that surely if we broke another 
branch his patience would give out. 


Ovr portion of the grounds held 

charms and opportunities for ad- 
venture, too, though the nuns tried 
to sanctify them by a statue in the 
very centre. I am afraid we played 
around this statue with very little 
sense of its spiritual significance. It 
was of St. Roc, a saint with whom I 
must confess I have long since ceased 
to be acquainted. 

We also had a tall cypress tree 
with branches spreading down like 
the prisms of a chandelier, its peak 
tapering finely to the sky, and it 
afforded an exalted stage to the 
bravest singing blackbird I have ever 
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known. An outspread palm tree at 
the end of the playground near the 
convent wall was a hiding-place for 
those who had purposes to conceal. 

Fights to end differences took place 
behind the palm tree. They were rare 
and forbidden, and I know that my 
brother was sentenced to be kept 
back two days after break-up for 
being an observer, duly identified, of 
such a fight. 

Though many things have changed 
since I was a little boy, I imagine the 
scenes inside the convent are much 
the same. Every June, it seems to me, 
the Corpus Christi procession goes 
on, unending, past strewn flowers, in 
an atmosphere of incense and singing 
children, and along the walks and 
paths given up to sanctity and peace, 
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The Art of Living 





Keep It Under Your Hat 
QNcE when Will Rogers was going East from California, he 
was invited to ride in the cab of a locomotive. It was a 
big treat for Will, and to express his delight he kept blow- 
ing the train whistle as they rolled along. At a certain point 
on the journey through the mountains, the engineer asked 
Will to stop blowing the whistle for a while. 
“Too much noise for you?” Will asked. 
“No, it isn’t that,” said the trainman. “ We'll begin to 
climb in a few minutes, and if you keep blowing the 
whistle, we won't be able to make the grade. Takes steam 


to blow that whistle.” 


You will never make the grade in your pet project if 
you let off too much steam talking about it. There is some- 
thing about unnecessary talk that scatters our energy and 


ability to the winds. 


Silence, on the other hand, seems to increase our powers 
of achievement: it brings all our forces to bear on the pro- 
ject at hand. Keep your plans to yourself, therefore, and 
remain silent if you want to be successful. 

—W. G. SonasTINE in Your Life. 








Houses with a Story 





The Man at the 
Midnight Desk 


“TF any one of you should chance 
hed pass along Merrion Square 
between five and six o’clock in 
the morning, you will not fail to 
observe that among those splendid 
mansions there is one (No. 58) evi- 
dently tenanted by a person whose 
habits differ from those of his fashion- 
able neighbours,” wrote W. H. Curran 
in Sketches of the Irish Bar (1823). 
“The half-open parlour shutters 
and the light within announce that 
someone dwells there whose time is 
too precious to permit him to regu- 
late his rising with the sun. 


“SHOULD your curiosity tempt you 

to ascend the steps and recon- 
noitre the interior you will see a 
tall, able-bodied man standing at a 
desk, and immersed in solitary occu- 
pation. Upon the wall in front of him 
hangs a crucifix. From this and from 
the calm attitude of the person within, 
and from a certain monastic rotundity 
about the neck and shoulders, your 
first impression will be that he must 
be some pious dignitary, absorbed in 
his matin devotions. 

“But ... mo sooner can the eye 
take in the other furniture of the 
apartment, the bookcases clogged 
with tomes in plain calf-skin bind- 
ings, the blue-covered octavos that lie 
on the table and the floor, the reams 
of manuscript in oblong folds, than 
it becomes evident that the party 
must be thinking more of the law 
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than the prophets. He is a barrister, 
but, apparently, of that plodding cast, 
who labour hard to make up by 
assiduity what they want in wit. . 


“ SHOULD you on the same day stroll 
down to the Four Courts, you 
will be surprised to find the object 
of your pity transformed into one of 
the most important and joyous per- 
sonages in that busy scene.” 

In Cusack’s Life of O’Connell a 

vivid picture is presented of the 
scene in the vicinity of No. 58 on the 
occasion of his release from prison in 
1844: 
“ All through the long route from 
O’Connell’s house in Merrion Square 
to the prison thousands had assembled 
and kept perfect order. .. . Such a 
scene was never witnessed in Dub- 
lin. . . . There was not a single 
policeman seen or needed in all that 
vast multitude. .. . When O’Connell 
reached his house in Merrion square 
he addressed the people.” 























A Tipperary G.P. gets a good earful 


Said the Patient to 
the Doctor... 


J. DOWLING, F.R.C.S.I. 


WAS attending a girl, and on my 

final visit her mother asked me 

what my fee was, as she wished 
to pay me. I said it was “time 
enough ”. 

“Td rather settle with you now,” 
she said. “Time enough lost the 
ducks.” 

Afterwards I saw in P. W. Joyce’s 
book, English as We Speak It in 
Ireland, an explanation of this saying. 
A farmer told his wife to shut in the 
ducks as there was a fox in the 
neighbourhood. She, saying that it 
was time enough, did not do as she 
was told and the fox took the ducks. 


FARMER’S widow came to consult 

me. When I asked her to describe 
her symptoms she said: “To tell 
you the truth, doctor, I’m the lavin’s 
of shocks.” She then told me of some 
family and other misfortunes . that 
had befallen her. 

Another woman, after telling me of 
pains and aches which she suffered, 
said cheerfully: “Maybe  there’s 
nothing wrong with me and ’tis all 
imagination, but ’tis rale to me.” 


A WOMAN who employed some girls 
had a frugal mind and gave them 
rabbit for dinner on three or four 





QNE day when Dr. Laffan was 

riding his bicycle through a 
Cashel street an old woman ran 
across and, to avoid colliding 
with her, he dismcunted hur- 
riedly and nearly fell. 

Turning to the woman, he 
shouted at her: “Bad luck to 
you, you old fool.” 

She, in no way disconcerted, 
laughed and answered : “ Musha, 
good luck to you, docthor—and 
may nayther of our prayers be 
answered.” 











consecutive days. One of the girls 
became ill, and when she told her 
mistress how she was feeling the 
latter said that a dose of salts would 
cure her. 

“T think it is a ferret I'd want, 
ma’am,” the girl answered. 


HEN I was visiting a patient who 

was convalescing after an attack 
of pneumonia, I asked his wife what 
food she was giving him. She told 
me, and added: “I went to the vil- 
lage yesterday to get a bit of beef for 
him, and if you were to see what 
Miss (the butcher’s elderly 
maiden sister) gave me. I declare to 





Condensed from An Irish Doctor Remembers 
(Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 7/6) 
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the Lord if the age of the beast was 
taken off her age ’twould leave her a 
young girl.” 


COUNTRY doctor, on one of his 
busy days, called to see a man 
whom he found was not seriously ill. 
Having made a hurried examination 
and spent very little time in the room, 
he was leaving it when the patient’s 
wife asked him if he would like to 
wash his hands. 
“Wisha, faith,” said the patient, 
“if he wants to wash his hands, 
*tisn’t here he dirtied them.” 


SOME years ago jurors at Assize 

Courts were occasionally canvassed 
on behalf of prisoners. An old man, 
who was bedridden, was visited by a 
friend of his own age. The visitor, 
finding his friend very silent and de- 
pressed, did his best to cheer him up 
but with little success. 

The sick man said: “It is a ter- 
rible thing to be lying here day after 
day, knowing that I will never leave 
this bed and that I will soon die and 
have to go to be judged.” 

His friend said: “You weren’t a 
bad man; you never did much harm 
to anyone, and you'll be going before 
a merciful Judge.” 

“I know that,” said the other, 
“but there’ll be no jury.” 


A Pxiest told me that when he was 

a young curate he attended an 
old man who had been a great fac- 
tion fighter. Asking him about some 
of his experiences, the priest said that 
he supposed he had fought many a 
fight and struck many a hard blow.” 

“I did indeed, Father,” said the 
man, and then after a pause added as 





QNe day I went to see the 

young wife of a small farmer. 
She was suffering from an incur- 
able disease, but did not know it. 
After I had examined her she 
said: “Doctor, I’m afraid I’m 
done for. I suppose he (her hus- 
band) will be apt to get a second 
chance.” 

Knowing that her husband was 
elderly, I said to her jokingly 
that I didn’t think he would get 
anyone to have him. 

She answered: “Oh, begor, 
he would—there are a few ould 
wans around here and they’re 
pure cracked for second hands.” 
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if in extenuation: “No matter how 
me blood was up, I could never bring 
meself to hit a bald man on the head 
with a bottle.” 


URING the time when there was 

much bad feeling between Par- 
nellites and anti-Parnellites, a Par- 
nellite called at a presbytery late on 
a Saturday evening and asked one of 
the priests to anoint his wife, who 
was seriously ill 

The priest said he was very sorry, 
that he could not come and told him 
that he should ask for Father ———, 
who was on duty for country calls 
that week. As Father was a 
strong anti-Parnellite, the man was 
unwilling to approach him. 

When he could not persuade the 
priest to whom he was speaking to 
come, he appeared to be distressed 
and he said: “ What will I do at all? 
I'm afraid shell hardly put in the 
night. When will you be on duty, 
Father?” 

When he was told that this would 
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be after twelve o'clock on the follow- 
ing night, his face brightened and he 
said: “Begor, your reverence, I’ 
hould her over till Monday.” 


pocToR friend told me that his 

father, also a doctor, called on a 
winter night to a distant farmhouse 
to attend a young man who had a 
dislocation of the lower jaw. 

When the doctor had reduced the 
dislocation and applied a tight ban- 
dage, he was asked what his fee was. 
He said £2. The father of the young 
man made a “ poor mouth ” and gave 
him only £1. The doctor was deter- 
mined to get his full fee. 

Saying that he thought the bandage 
was too tight, he loosened it con- 
siderably. He then said he would 
warm himself before the long jour- 
ney home and sat down at the fire, 
where he was joined by the patient 
and other members of the family. 

He lit his pipe and, after smoking 
for a while, pretended to yawn several 
times. Soon an old woman yawned, 
and when her example was followed 
by the patient, out went his jaw 
again. The doctor, pretending not to 
notice, stood up, began to button his 
overcoat and said it was time for him 
to be facing the road. 

When his attention was directed to 
the patient’s condition, he insisted on 
getting the second pound before he 
would again reduce the dislocation. 


MANXY years ago a battalion of the 
Rifle Brigade was sent to Tip- 


perary..On the evening of its arrival, 
a number of the soldiers, wearing 
their black uniforms, appeared on the 
streets 

An agitated shopkeeper, who had 
been drinking hard, went in to his 
next-door neighbour and said to him: 
“ What are all the ‘ peelers’ doing up 
and down the street this evening?” 

When he was told that the men 
were soldiers of the new regiment, 
he raised his hat reverently but with 
a shaking hand, and said: “ Thanks 
be to God! I was afraid I was get- 
ting into the jigs again.” 


MAN was summoned to a Petty 
Sessions Court for trespassing. As 
the wrong townland had been in- 
serted in the summons, he decided 
not to attend, but sent his brother. 
When the defendant’s name had 
been called out for the third time 
and there was no answer, his brother 
became excited and said aloud: 
“There’s no such man.” And when 
the justice said, “ Who are you?” he 
answered, “I’m his brother, your 
Worship.” 


URING a discussion between two 

small farmers, one made a state- 
ment which the other said he couldn’t 
believe. 

“You can believe it,” the first 
speaker said, “for the man that told 
me is a ‘tillage inspector ’.” 

The other answered scornfully: 
“Yerra, that only increases the fer- 
tility of his ignorance.” 


a 


MAN who can’t read a musical note can bring harmony 
to his home by playing second fiddle. 


—T. J. McINERNEY. 








































































Diamond Fim Brady—America’s greatest salesman—would 
never work for a salary. He gave his friends gold-plated and 


jewel-encrusted bicycles, and the legs of his billiard-table 
were studded with diamonds 


You’ve Got to Look 
Like Money 


H. F. BLYTH 


T is a midsummer evening in the 
[early *nineties. In the dining-room 

of the fashionable Manhattan 
Beach Hotel a fat man is having 
dinner. 

Fat? He is gargantuan, with an 
immense paunch, a massive resolute 
face and close-set little eyes which 
glint like the diamonds that sparkle 
on his tie-pin, his watch-chain, 
buttons, cuff-links and shoes. 


E has just completed the hotel’s 

celebrated fifteen-course dinner, 
which in his case has included among 
its more outstanding items three 
dozen oysters, a large hors-d’oeuvre, 
a couple of lobsters, a dozen or so 
crabs, a vast steak, some game, 
several kinds of fruit pie, cheese, 
dessert and a two-lb. box of choco- 
lates, the whole washed down by a 
gallon of fresh orange juice, for he 
is a life-long teetotaller. As he leans 
back in his chair, with his chin rest- 
ing on the white napkin tied round 
his neck, he turns with a sigh of 
repletion to the beautiful girl at his 
side. 

“ Gee, Nell—ain’t life grand!” 

And the fabulous Lillian Russell, 
the toast of New York, smiles back 


Condensed from the Evening News 


and says: 
grand.” 
Life was indeed grand in those 
days for Diamond Jim Brady, the 
man whose appetite for food was 
only equalled by his appetite for life. 


“Yes, Jim—it sure is 


J™ was probably the greatest sales- 
man that America has ever pro- 
duced. He lived before the days of 
radio and high-pressure advertising, 
but there was nothing that he did 
not know about the art of making 
friends and influencing people. 

He made friends in all walks of 
life, wherever he went. He dressed 
well and entertained lavishly. He was 
at all times cheerful, observant, 
shrewd—and scrupulously honest. 

“Make men trust you, like you, 
respect you—and envy you.” This 
was his code and it made him a 
multi-millionaire, 

But Jim, admittedly, was in the 
right business, for he was a railroad 
salesman. It has been said that an 
army marches on its stomach. A 
nation, especially if it be a new 
nation like the United States was 
then, marches on its railroad. It was 
the iron horse that opened up the 
Golden West. 
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1M Brady was born in Dan 

Brady’s saloon in New York on 
August 12, 1856, and had the luck 
as a boy to catch the eye of John M. 
Toucey, an official of the New York 
Central railroad, who spotted the 
Irish lad when he was working as a 
bellhop in a New York hotel. 

Toucey gave the boy a job in the 
baggage room in the old Grand 
Central Terminal, and later made 
him a ticket agent and baggage 
master at a small station in the 
Bronx. Finally he persuaded Charles 
Arthur Moore, one of the partners in 
the railroad supply firm of Manning, 
Maxwell and Moore, to take Jim 
Brady on as travelling salesman, 

He was given the company’s latest 
product, a new handsaw for cutting 


steel rails, and told to get out and 
sell it. Jim had 200 dollars saved at 
this crucial moment in his life, and 
he went out and spent the lot on 
two items of his wardrobe—an ex- 
pensive suit and a diamond ring. 

“If you’re going to make money 
you’ve got to look like money ” was 
one of his favourite maxims. 

Then he set forth to sell the hand- 
saw. He was so successful that it was 
not long before Moore invited him to 
act as salesman for all their products. 
Jim accepted on one condition. He 
refused a salary, and worked on com- 
mission only. The company agreed. 


y™ prospered rapidly, and his col- 

lection of diamonds grew larger. 
The stones fascinated him, not only 
because of their sparkle and lustre 
but because they were to ll 
Americans at that time the supreme 
symbol of success. 

He not only wore them, but car- 
ried them in purses concealed about 
his person, and during a conversation 
he would casually produce a hand- 
ful and scatter them across the table 
while he was talking. 

As Jim grew richer he was able to 
indulge his other gzeat passions in 
life—food and the company of 
beautiful women. New York, in the 
*nineties, was the finest place in the 
world for a man who had money and 
was prepared to spend it. 

Jim’s ideas on spending money 
were often remarkable. It was in the 
early ’nineties that a minor revolu- 
tion in transport occurred with the 
development of the bicycle. But Jim 
decided that he and his friends would 
ride only gold machines, studded 
with diamonds. 








Pride of the collection was the one 
he had made for Lillian Russell, 
which she took around with her in a 
plush-lined leather case when she 
went on tour. It was gold-plated, like 
the others, but also had mother-of- 
pearl handle-bars, and was encrusted 
with diamonds, sapphires, rubies and 
emeralds. 


AN» Diamond Jim grew ever richer. 

Early in his career he had teamed 
up with an Englishman, Sampson 
Fox, who had been trying to sell a 
revolutionary new type of steel 
undertruck to the American railroads. 
Thanks to Brady’s drive, the truck 
was soon adopted, and Jim sold 
hundreds every week, earning fifty 
dollars commission on each. 

He bought a magnificent mansion 
on 86th Street, and furnished it with 
an incredible collection of antiques 
and curios. Inevitably, the diamond 
motif predominated; there were even 
diamonds on the legs of his billiard 
table. 

He entered New York “ society ” 
and among his intimates numbered 
Lily Langtry (“The Jersey Lily”), 
John L. Sullivan, the boxer, and a 
wealthy eccentric named Stanford 
White. 

White had a leaning towards the 
colourful revels of the ancient world, 
and it was he who once conceived 
the idea of staging a Roman 
Bacchanalia to celebrate Jim Brady’s 
birthday. 

In the middle of the feast, which 
was attended only by men, an im- 
mense pie was brought in and laid 
upon the table. Whereat it burst open 
and a beautiful young girl leapt out 
and nestled in Jim’s lap. 
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LATER on the guests repaired to a 
room lined with divans, on which 
they reclined while other beautiful 
young ladies swung backwards and 
forwards on velvet-lined swings sus- 
pended from the ceiling and tossed 
down dainty sweetmeats from above. 
Jim was a man who always con- 
trived to combine business with 
pleasure, and many a profitable con- 
tract was signed late at night at the 
height of these unconventional 
parties. 

Despite the life which he led, and 
the meals which he ate, Jim Brady’s 
cast-iron constitution did not fail 
him until 1912, when they carried 
him off to the hospital suffering from 
a kidney stone, which could not be 
removed because of the layers of fat 
covering a stomach six times as large 
as that of a normal person. 

However, the genius of a Dr. Hugh 
H. Young saved Jim’s life, and he 
returned to New York as hale and 
hearty as before, and fitted out with 
a new stomach. 


Bvt Jim survived for five years 

longer. He died on April 16, 1917, 
and Broadway went into mourning. 
His collection of diamonds and 
precious stones, which had cost him 
over two million dollars to amass, 
was largely broken up. 

Bizarre items such as his famous 
Transportation Set, including cuff- 
links, vest buttons, clasp, tie-clip and 
belt buckle all made in replicas of 
rolling-stock and locomotives, and 
studded with large diamonds, were 
hardly the sort of jewellery which the 
average man would wish to wear. 

Jim never married and almost all 
his fortune was left to charity. 


— 
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Be 


Be thoughtful and you will be tactful 


Learn from a Woman 


In a Tight Corner 


EAMONN 


ET me tell you a true story that 
happened to two well-known 
women in a certain radio station. 

Both are actresses and one of them 
is a writer. Following a preliminary 
rehearsal of a new radio feature they 
were coming down in a lift. 

Said the first ome: “What a 
dreadful script!” 

Lady Number Two blushed and 
said, “ But I wrote it.” 

There was no pause in the con- 
versation, no aching gap of silence. 
The lady who had spoken first turned 
to her companion with a gracious 
smile and carried on as if she had 
intended to carry on right from the 
beginning. 

“ But of course I know, darling. I 
mean it’s so dreadfully typed. It’s 
such a shame that such a lovely piece 
of writing should be stumbled 
through because the script is done 
so badly!” 


"Tuls is one of the quickest pieces of 

thinking it’s been my privilege to 
witness and it is a supreme tribute 
to the adroitness of a woman in a 
tight corner. 

Sometimes, however, we are in- 
clined to confuse the two—tact and 
quick-wittedness. The really tactful 
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ANDREWS 


woman does not need to be very 
quick-witted, because she will not, 
in the first place, make the remark 
that will require a verbally acrobatic 
back-tracking in speech. 

The first rule is, therefore, the 
simplest of all—think before you 
speak. 

I remember once watching tele- 
vision chairman Peter West introduce 
a new parlour game. The game went 
quite well; but towards the end 
there was a difference of opinion be- 
tween Peter and Elizabeth Allan, 
who was a member of the panel. 

Said Liz: “I know this is a new 
game and we’re not altogether sure 
of the rules, but I think you might 
be wrong.” 


THe point about which Peter might 

have been wrong is unimportant 
now; but Peter said with a smile, fol- 
lowing a brief exchange: “ I’m afraid 
you'll have to accept the ruling of 
the chair on this matter and leave it 
at that; we can argue about it after- 
wards . . . and enjoy it.” 

And enjoy it. Three words made 
all the difference. What was going to 
be an argument became a friendly 
debate. What might have been a 
wrangle became a game, 


Modern Woman 






















































The second most important point 
is that this chairman did not flinch 
from making his decision, did not 
move away from whatever principle 
may have been involved, but pursued 
his honest course without hurting 
anyone, without offending anyone and 
breaching the essence of tact. 

We must not confuse the presence 
of tact with the lack of character. 
They are poles apart. 

A recent remark by a politician 
comes to my mind here. It was at a 
private dinner party and some of the 
speakers, knowing this famous poli- 
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tician’s definite political views, were 
advocating what I call the middle 
course. 

The politician listened to all of 
this, and then rose and said with a 
smile: “ Remember, you cannot take 
up your position in the middle until 
the others take up their positions at 
the sides and so show you where the 
middle is!” 

Tact is not a middle course. It is 
any course you want to take. All you 
do first is to see that the road is 
clear. Be thoughtful and you will be 
tactful. Tact is simply kindness. 


Ss 


A Story I Tell 


N my early twenties I was a mem- 

ber of a group of young people 

who spent many happy days on pic- 
nics and cycle runs in summer and 
dancing in winter. We also formed a 
pierrot troupe, which collected con- 
siderable sums for charities. 

On one of the picnics we were 
joined by an English girl, a friend of 
one of our party. She wore a striking 
crimson waterproof of bright hue. In 
fact, we all wore waterproofs that 
day, because rain was threatening as 
we joined the train for Howth. 

We had just reached our favourite 
cove for picnicking when down came 
the rain in torrents and, sheltering 
as best we could, we made our way 
to the station to get the train home 
again. We were soaked but cheerful 

While rambling up and down the 
platform, we noticed one of our lads 
sneaking up behind the girl in the 
crimson waterproof; she was bending 
down to look in the mirror on a slot- 


machine while she powdered her 
nose. 

The lad (who, by the way, is now 
an eminent doctor) grinned back at 
us and, raising his hand, gave the 
girl a resounding smack on the place 
designed by nature for such a pur- 
pose. He then turned away to join 
with us in the joke. But the owner 
of the crimson waterproof turned, 
too, and to our horror she proved to 
be a middle-aged lady. 

Her brisk, military-looking hus- 
band, standing by, glared in amaze- 
ment at our friend. But fortunately 
he had a sense of humour and, while 
his poor spouse tried to compose her- 
self, he guffawed and said: “ By gad, 
sir, ’'ve been wanting to do that my- 
self for years!” 

‘All was well when the English girl 
emerged from the waiting-room in 
her crimson waterproof and the joke 
became apparent. 

—Rosert McCuLiacu. 
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He always wanted to write a book like Rachmaninov’s 


Second Piano Concerto—“ 


threatening, full of dark 
Eves 


F. L. Green—Odd Man Out 


MARTIN MORRISON 


FIRST met F. L. Green in 1944 
when he was writing Odd Man 

Out. In those days he liked walk- 
ing round the Belfast bookshops in 
the afternoon and then having a cup 
of tea in a café. 

He was a small, determined man, 
sprucely dressed, with broad shoulders 
and grey, wavy hair. He never wore 
a hat. His face was white and deli- 
cate, while his eyes, enlarged behind 
huge horn-rimmed glasses, were pale 
and penetrating. 

“Tdeas often come to me at night,” 
he said once. “ Then I can’t sleep, I 
must get up and work. I wrote On 
the Night of the Fire like that in six 
weeks.” 


HE was usually tense and nervous, 
eager to talk, but not inclined to 
argue. He rarely talked about the 
work he was doing at the time. 
Sometimes he would describe a 
character or an incident which I 
would read later in one of his books, 
although at the time I thought he 
was improvising for conversation. 
One day he said: “I phoned home 
the other day. Someone answered and 
I immediately recognised my own 
voice. I was so terrified I went home 
at once. The house was empty, but 
when I examined the phone I noticed 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 


F, L. GREEN had a poor opinion 
of contemporary  Uister 
writers. 

“ Great books could be written 
about Ulster,’ he said. “ Think 
of the Silent Valley Reservoir, a 
great feat of engineering; the 
shipyards, the religious confiict. 
And what happens? They write 
about cash boxes, wilis and petty 
family disputes.” 





a drop of moisture on the mouthpicce. 
Someone had been speaking into it. 
That’s not true, of course,” he added. 
“ But it might make a short story.” 
Writing was his whole life, and he 
had really no other interests. “I’ve 
always been a writer,” he said. “ My 
parents used to ask me when | was 
going to start working. I would say: 
* But I am working—I am a writer.” 


(ONCE in the Linen Hall Library he 
saw alongside his own bocks the 
novels of Graham Greene. 

“Critics say I write like G-:aham 
Greene,” he said angrily. “I’m quite 
a different writer. On the Night of 
the Fire is a much better nove! than 
that,” pointing to The Power and the 
Glory. Then he smiled: “ At least I 
think it is.” 

One time in his home he put on a 
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Slightly sinister and corrupt. ... 


record of Rachmaninov’s Second Piano 
Concerto, and before it finished he 
said: “I want to write a book just 
like that—threatening, full of dark 
shadows; the erworld, but lyri- 
cal.” 

In Odd Man Out Father Tom 

meditates in these words: 
, “In spite of the beauty of the 
natural world and its lovely seasons 
and fruits and colours, mankind has 
fashioned another world upon it: 
huge buildings, huge schemes, huge 
systems which crack and bring 
disaster, There is evil in that world 
that is superimposed on the natural 
one. Why is that? Why is it that 
bestiality and evil come so readily to 
the fore in mankind?” 

Those are the questions that Green 
sought to answer in his novels. They 
are all concerned with the spy, the 
outcast and the criminal, and I felt 
* that, like his characters, he, too, was 
a lonely man who cherished his 
isolation. Perhaps his infirmity—the 
loss of a leg—had something to do 
with this. 


WHEN Sir Carol Reed came to Bel- 
fast with his unit to film part of 
Odd Man Out, Green was nervous 


and anxious. The ceaseless diplomacy 
and activity of the film-makers ex- 
hausted him. “They drain you of 
ideas,” he said, “and then they’re 
finished with you.” 

At that time he was fighting a 
battle with Reed over the character 
in the book called Johnny. Reed 
wanted it to be made quite clear that 
Johnny loved Agnes, but Green said 
Johnny only loved the Movement 
and refused to write in a love scene. 
There were many prolonged argu- 
ments. Ultimately Green prevailed. 


[ FounD the same quality in his con- 

versation as I found in his books. 
He could create a world bigger than 
normal, slightly sinister and corrupt, 
a world of greed and intrigue. 

Sometimes when he was irritable 
he would be very mysterious, as 
though there were some _ secret 
antagonism against himself which he 
was determined to thwart. 

At times he would be very caustic 
and biting about people who annoyed 
him, particularly where any pomp or 
pretence was concerned. But then he 
had a knack of adding something 
sinister to the most simple and inno- 
cent events, 
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SEVERAL well-known Ulster figures 
were described in his books. They 
are sharply but, one feels, superfi- 
cially observed. In fact Green never 
penetrated the Ulster character as 
such. His characters are cogs in a 
narrative rather than individuals. 
Green is not in the true sense of 
the word a realistic novelist. He 
created a world of his own—a world 
of spies, criminals, deserters and 
revolutionaries, men in revolt, men 
without faith, creatures of an ob- 
sessed and powerful imagination. 
Their lives are wasted in crime and 


violence; they are haunted by fear 
and guilt; they submit only to their 
emotions. They are the outcasts of 
a society whose values and lack of 
faith created them. 

Yet, in the end, Green is not a 
pessimist; he believed that the indi- 
vidual is capable of that love and 
sacrifice which are necessary to main- 
tain the standards of civilisation. 

“He believed in heaven because he 
believed in hell.” In Father Tom's 
words: “No matter in what way men 
behave, they remain the creations of 
the Divine will.” 





In the Pocket of Your Mind 


THe safest way to double your money is to fold it over 
once and put it in your pocket. 


MAN should be careful never to tell tales of himself to 

his own disadvantage. People may be amused and laugh 
at the time, but they will be remembered and brought out 
against him upon some subsequent occasion. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


. QE trouble with traffic these days is that pedestrians walk 
around as though they owned the streets, and motorists 
drive as though they owned their cars. 


E good old horse-and-buggy days: then you lived until 
you died and not until you were just run over. 


—WimLL RoGeErs. 


T is with narrow-souled people as with narrow-necked 
bottles: the less they have in them, the more noise they 


make in pouring it out, 


—JONATHAN SwiIPFT. 


HEN you have to make a choice and don’t make it, that 


is in itself a choice. 


—WILLIAM JAMES. 





Have You Tried the 











Camera Cure ? 


L=t me tell you how photography can be turned to account as a 
cure for seasickness. 

Take your camera with you. Have a direct-vision view-finder, 
through which you boldly look at the scene that you are going to 
photograph. Such a view-finder can easily be fitted to any camera, 
even those of the reflex type. 

Then, at intervals, when things get dangerous, keep your eye at the 
view-finder, and sight the skyline through it, as though about to take 
a photograph. 

Your body will automatically adjust itself to the movement of the 
boat, the eyes are occupied, the mind concentrated—and you won’t 


feel sick. —F. J. Mortimer in The Listener. 


NET time you have a cold, find a factory handling rayon material 
treated with a crease-proofing formaldehyde-formalin chemical 

and move in for a while. The chances are the cold will disappear 

quickly. And if you want to stay free of colds, get a job there. 

That has been the experience of 200 people working at a 
Johannesburg clothing factory in South Africa. Eight or ten hours a 
day they handle the chemically-treated cloth which impregnates the 
workshop atmosphere with some quality that immunises them against 
the common cold virus. 

In addition, they find themselves free from sore throats and 
bronchial chests. Influenza epidemics have by-passed them. Asthma 
victims have found some relief. One employee, left with a single lung 
= an operation, says he has never suffered since he started at the 
factory. 

Doctors are cautious diagnosing this remarkable situation. Formal- 
dehyde and formalin are common sterilising agents but what exactly 
happens to give all these people resistance against a virus which 
still baffles science is yet beyond medical knowledge. aA, 


H2#’s a list of food that will do your teeth good. Dentists say their 
waiting-rooms would be less crowded if people stuck to: : 
1. Green and yellow vegetables, raw or cooked. Raw carrots keep 
the mouth clean and exercise chewing muscles. 
2. Raw cabbage or salad greens. Oranges, grapefruit or tomatoes. 
3. Potatoes, celery, apples—raw or cooked. 
4. Milk and milk products—fiuid, evaporated or dried. Cheese. 
5. Meat, poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans, peas or nuts. 
6. Bread or cereals. Whole grain are best. 


. Butter, or margarine. 
’ . —The Advocate. 
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“ Cool ? I was terrified,” says John Duffy 


The Night the Lions 
Escaped 


LIAM ROBINSON 


And the lions snarled back. The 

air was heavy, dark, smelled of 
raw meat. John Duffy sniffed like a 
fairground organ making steam. 

“Horrible things—lions,” he said, 
“horrible. There’s no perfumed 
variety.” 

Would I go in? Not for all the tea 
in China. He growled at the lions 
again. “Love to take me apart, 
wouldn’t you?” I think the lions 
smiled. 


Jace DurFry snarled at the lions. 


Joun Durry of the Duffy’s circus 

dynasty is a_ short, barrel-like 
dynamo of energy. With his brother 
James he inherited Ireland’s oldest 
circus, one of the great traditional 
circuses of Europe. 

“ One-eyed Sylvester started it all,” 
he told me. Sylvester was a Dublin 
shoemaker who found he was a 
“natural” clown, and in 1875 took 
to the roads with his own small 
circus. 

He had lost an eye in an early acci- 
dent, capitalised the glistening good 
one, and made a name for himself in 
the biggest sawdust rings of Europe 
and America. 

Present joint owners, 
James, are clowns in 


John and 
the family 


tradition. But John has now left off 
Condensed from 





the grease-paint for the topper of the 
ringmaster. 

I had always wanted to see behind 
the wall in the West Cork town of 
Dunmanway, Duffy’s headquarters. 

Fifty circus folk and their animals 
live here, training, reconditioning the 
150 caravans and cages that roll out 
to the roads of Ireland in spring. 

Joe Barry, who learned his craft 
in Vienna, was cracking his whip as 
his horses thundered around a 
covered-in ring. From a high box, 
two-and-a-half-years-old John Duffy 
(one-eyed Sylvester was his great- 
great-great-grandfather) was leaping 
fearlessly down into the arms of his 
father, John James Duffy. 

“Teach ’em young, and jump to 


Sunday Express 
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daddy,” said J. J. The child’s mother, 
Eva, is a trapeze artist. 


“ ©PEAKING of trapeze artists,” said 
Edward Fry, the advance man, 
“young Rena Hicks, over there, 
crashed from the top one night and 
broke every bone in her body.” 

The slight, blonde Belfast girl 
smiled as if breaking bones was a 
hobby not to be spoken about in 
front of strangers. 

John Duffy’s wife, Priscilla, was 
feeding sugar-lumps to her horses, a 
string of big, sad-eyed greys. She is 
a tall, attractive woman with the car- 
riage of a mannequin. 

“She used to top the bill as lion- 
tamer for Bertram Mills,” they told 
me. “I’ve got lots of medals,” she 
said—circus language for the scars 
left by lions’ mauling. 

She drew on her cigarette and 
sighed: “My husband won’t let me 
near the cats any more. So I train 
dogs and horses.” 

“ Lions,” said John Duffy, sniffing 
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again. He told us of a night some 
escaped. 

“They said afterwards ”—and he 
looked round for confirmation—“how 
cool I was standing there. A big cat 
padded past me snuffling my shoes. 
But I was frozen with terror. Never 
trust a cat. And there was the night 
of the escape. We poked one cat into 
a caravan for safety. That was the 
only time I saw an acrobat from a 
standing jump spring out of an 
eighteen-inch window.” 


ESE folk on wheels, now out on 

the road, heaving up the king 
poles, smacking the stakes into the 
ground at dawn, living to the blare 
of bands and whip-cracks, have their 
own language. 

They never want to hear another 
circus man say: “Es gills has a multi 
slavey” (“He has a rotten show”). 

“Tt’s a helluva life, a lovely life,” 
says John D., biting the end of a 
cigar, “when you hear kids roaring 
their heads off in the big top.” 


eS 
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Beware of Asking 


‘TO the statistician, the mass-observer, you are one unit in 

a crowd. To the physicist, you are a mathematical for- 
mula, to the chemist a compound of substances; to the 
biologist, a specimen. To the postman, you are an address; 
to the politician, a voter; to the revenue department, a 


taxpayer . 


. - So significant you are, so universally relevant. 


But how, and by what right? Beware of asking: that 


way lies theology. 


—MonsiIGNor RonaLtp Knox, Stimuli. 
* 
AM glad I am not a man, for if I were I should be 


obliged to marry a woman. 


—MADAME DE STALL. 








Women of the Victorian era, they say, were seldom known 
to hunt men. Maybe it was because those bulging bustles 
and crinolines wouldn’t let them? 


The Strange Things 


Women Wore! 


AGNES 


GREAT many Igth century car- 
A toons show daughters gripping 

bed-posts while their mothers, 
and sometimes their fathers, tug at 
the laces of their corsets to get them 
tight. 

Fashion books of the time advise 
mothers to get their daughters to lie 
face downwards on the floor so that 
the mother can put her foot in the 
small of the daughter’s back and so 
get a good grip on the laces. 


Wit the advent of bell-shaped 

skirts, women gave up dressing 
their hair simply; instead they piled 
it up on the top of their heads in 
curls and loops, and decorated it with 
flowers, feathers and bows. When 
they went out they wore large bon- 
nets, also covered with plumes and 
flowers. 

About 1840 this style died out and 
most women parted their hair in the 
centre and dressed it smoothly and 
plainly, Often they wore caps indoors 
and smal] bonnets out of doors. 

They were again wearing tight, 
smooth bodices, often with a point at 
the waist in front. And skirts became 
wider and wider with, under them, 


ALLEN 


as many as six or eight petticoats, 
one or two, perhaps, being of red 
flannel. 

The outer, cotton, one was stiffly 
starched and decorated with frills and 
lace. Sometimes one of the petticoats 
would be made of a stiff material 
called crinoline, of which the warp 
was of horsehair and the weft of 
wool. Or a quilted petticoat might be 
worn. 

Although the climate had not 
changed, women in 1800 were wear- 
ing one thin dress and only one pet- 
ticoat, while their granddaughters in 
1850 used as many as forty-eight 
yards of fabric to make one frock, 
and wore under it as many a» seven 
petticoats. A skirt had to measure at 
least ten yards round the hem, and 
might measure as much as twenty or 
twenty-five yards. 


s the clothes worn by women and 

girls gradually became bulkier, a 
few people urged that the fashion 
should be changed. One of the best 
known of these was Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer. 

Mrs. Bloomer urged women to get 
rid of their cumbersome clothes. She 


Condensed from The Story of Clothes (London: Faber and Faber. 12/6) 


































50 
designed an outfit which she thought 
was simple, comfortable and healthy. 

It consisted of a dress or tunic of 
figured silk with high neck and long 
sleeves. It reached to a few inches 
‘below the knee. Under it she wore a 
pair of trousers like those worn by 
Turkish women, and made of the 
same material as the dress. 

On her head Mrs. Bloomer wore 
a straw hat with a four and a half 
inch brim, lined with white silk. The 
hat was trimmed with a plain ribbon. 

Most papers spoke favourably of 
it, though others described it as 
“indecent” and the trousers as 
“ masculine ”, and only a few women 
were courageous enough to face the 
ridicule it caused. 

Deliberate attempts to change 
fashion have nearly always failed, and 
Mrs. Bloomer’s efforts were no excep- 
tion, Instead of simpler clothes being 
adopted, women’s clothes developed 
during the next half century in quite 
a different direction. 


BY the 1850s women were so loaded 

with heavy skirts and petticoats 
that something had to be done. The 
problem was solved, not by abandon- 
ing the full skirts, but by introducing 
a steel hoop for women to wear under 
their dresses to support them. 

The hoops were quite light—only 
about half a pound in weight, which 
was much less than the weight of six 
or seven petticoats—and the result 
was that the dresses, or crinolines as 
we call the hooped skirts, became 
still wider—in fact, enormous. 


OVER their crinolines women wore 
straight, short coats, or capes, 
or more often shawls, when they went 
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The clothes worn by Mrs. Bloomer. 


out, and on their heads they wore 
small hats or bonnets tied under their 
chins with wide ribbons. 

No lady ever thought of going out 
without a hat and gloves, and a great 
many wore gloves or mittens indoors, 
even at meal-times or when playing 
cards or musical instruments. We 
read of little girls being made to 
wear gloves when sewing or doing 
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embroidery, just as their elders did. 

Many ladies considered it rather 
indecent to appear anywhere without 
gloves, and we read of at least one 
elderly lady who boasted that in all 
her life no gentleman had ever 
touched her bare hand. For although 
men removed their glove to shake 
hands, it was not, of course, correct 
for women to do so then, any more 
than it is now. 


WoOmMEN who worked in factories 

and shops wore the hooped-skirt 
just as women of the wealthy classes 
and of the nobility did. In 1863 a 
pottery firm reported that £200 worth 
of pottery had been swept to the 
ground and smashed in one year by 
the crinolines of the women who 
worked for them. 

Though the crinoline had its dis- 
advantages, it made almost any waist 
look small, so there was not quite so 
much tight lacing. After about 1869 
it was gradually flattened in front 
and the fullness of the skirt was 
drawn to the back. 


the crinoline was given up alto- 
gether. The full upper skirts were 
drawn up over the underskirt and 
formed into loops at the sides and 
back. Then women began to wear 
“bustles”—cage-like supports of steel 
wire and horsehair which they tied 
round their waists and which held up 
great piles of drapery at the back. 
For a short time, in the late 1870s, 
the bustle disappeared and women 
wore dresses that were tight-fitting 
to the knees, and draped and pleated 
from there to the ground. But before 
long the bustle returned and was 
worn until about 1890. 








Late 19th-century dress, with bustle. 


UNFORTUNATELY tight lacing re- 
turned, in spite of the protests of 
doctors. 

No woman was considered beauti- 
ful or stylish unless she had a tiny 
waist, so quite young girls were put 
into tight corsets so that their waists 
could not develop. 

A Victorian magazine tells us of a 
girls’ boarding school where the girls 
were sealed into their stays by the 
head mistress, The stays were only 
removed for one hour on Saturdays 
so that the girls could wash them 
selves. 
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done by hand. 


and larger hoops. 





« ABOUT 1860, a machine was invented that was to save many hours 
of drudgery. It was the sewing-machine. Until that time every 
stitch of the elaborate clothes worn by men and women had been 


The sewing-machine changed all that. Dressmakers were so 
thrilled to discover how much they could do in a short time that 
they plunged into an orgy of frilling, pleating, puffing, ruchtng and 
tucking. And the huge, overdecorated skirts were placed over larger 








By this means the waist of a fifteen- 
year-old girl which measured twenty- 
three inches could be reduced to thir- 
teen inches in two years, we are told. 
No wonder many girls went into 
decline and died young. 


[8 the 1870s the bicycle was in- 

vented, and first men and then 
women began to cycle about the 
country. People also began to play 
more games, and even women played 
tennis and golf, as well as croquet 
which, before that, had been almost 
their only outdoor game. 

For these outdoor activities they 
had to wear slightly shorter skirts— 
though very long according to our 
standards, since they were never 
shorter than ankle-length. 


But women still wore tight corsets 
to keep their waists small, and for 
ordinary wear their dresses trailed on 
the ground or even had trains. 


PPor cycling, the really advanced 

girl wore a shirt blouse with a 
divided “ skirt "—called “ bloomers ” 
after Mrs. Bloomer. The cycling 
bloomers were of tweed or some 
other stout cloth, very full, and 
reached to a few inches above the 
ankle. With them the lady cyclist 
wore boots. 

The cycling outfit caused an 
uproar. Many women would not 
think of wearing it, and cycled in 
their long, full, thick skirts, just as 
they walked, played tennis, and even 
climbed mountains in them, 


(ar: The first thing that strikes a visitor to Paris. 


FFRoM the day on which she weighs ten stone, the chief 
excitement of a woman’s life consists in spotting women 


who are fatter than she is. 


—HELEN ROWLAND. 


A DRUNKARD is a man who commits suicide on the instal- 


ment plan, 
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Canned Food .... 
ee ee 
And the baby 

who smoked 

cigars in his 
cradle 


It’s a Fallacy 
BERGEN EVANS 


HEN canned foods first began 

to be used, there was a belief 

that they were poisonous if 
left in the can, and many women 
made a point of getting the food from 
the can to a dish within a few 
seconds. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says that it’s quite safe to keep 
food in the can if the can is kept 
cool and covered. 

On the introduction of aluminium 
cooking utensils there was a belief 
that aluminium was poisonous. All 
sorts of authorities have said that 
there is nothing to it. 


SOME people say that they can’t 

carry a watch—that no watch will 
run near their bodies. When ques- 
tioned, they mumble something about 
“ electricity ”. 

All human temperatures are so 
nearly alike that significant variations 
of heat or cold may be ruled out. 
Some people perspire more than 


others, but the cheapest watch is 
waterproof enough to keep out per- 
spiration. 

There are in the human body no 
electrical impulses strong enough to 
have the slightest effect on a watch. 


Condensed from 


is a belief that it damages a 
clock or watch to turn the hands 
backward. 

It does no harm to the ordinary, 
non-striking watch or clock to turn 
the hands backward, for the wheels 
immediately connected with the 
hands are connected to the rest of 
the train of wheels only by friction. 

When the hands are set forward, 
the amplitude of the swing of the 
balance wheels is slightly increased 
temporarily; when they are set back- 
ward, it is decreased. 

There are two exceptions. If strik- 
ing clocks are turned back, the corre- 
lation of the number of strokes with 
the hour may be destroyed; and in- 
dividual electric clocks connected by 
a synchronising mechanism with a 
master clock cannot be turned back. 


is a common belief that a 

cake must be stirred in one direc- 

tion only. There seems to be nothing 
to it. 

There are many fallacies concern- 
ing children. If a child tries to walk 
too early, it will become bow-legged. 
If it is tickled, it will stutter. If it 
bites its nails, it will have stubby 
fingers. If it sucks its thumb, it will 
be hideous. 

Bow-legs are due to a deficiency 
of calcium. Modern authorities think 
that if a child wants to walk it is not 
likely to be too early for it to try. 
Forcing it to walk by holding it up 
and shoving the legs about is a dif- 
ferent matter. 

If tickling babies causes them to 
stutter when they grow up, then 
many more boys than girls must have 
been tickled when they were babies, 
for many more boys than girls 
stutter. 


Times Pictorial 
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Biting the nails a2 “© gnawing the 
cuticle may make fingers look stubby, 
but when the habit is stopped the 
nails will grow out none the worse, 
and can be manicured to give the 
fingers their original tapering shape. 


- 4 J" is widely believed that smoking 
iy stunts growth. There’s no evidence 
that it does, and some that it doesn’t. 

Mickey Norman, of Paterson, New 
Jersey, who commenced to smoke 
cigars at the age of fourteen months 
and consumed an estimated 13,000 





beneficence. 


fellows. 
What the solitary learns . 
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before his nineteenth birthday, grew 
to be six feet tall. 

Mothers sometimes warn their 
children that it is dangerous to look 
cross-eyed in fun, as the condition 
may become permanent. Crossing the 
eyes is a complicated muscular per- 
formance, and there is no possibility 
of their being suddenly fixed. 

The offspring may be benefiting 
themselves—apart from preparing for 
a brilliant career as a comedian—by 
exercising their powers of conver- 
gence and fusion. 


The Wood and the Trees 


OLITUDE is a blessed state. It is twice blessed. First, in 
what it gives to those who welcome it and take it home; 
second, in what they, or some of them, may by great luck 
be able to give back to life through profitable use of its 


To have an appetite for silence is not necessarily to be 
smug. It is not smug to like to stand back and think things 
over, to be meditative rather than intuitive. The average 
selfish solitary may know—indeed hgs probably learnt by 
experience—that it is only by indulging his own detach- 
ment that he is likely to be of any use at all to life and his 


. is to see the wood as well 


as the trees, a thing which it is practically impossible to 
learn in the fuss or frivolity of communal life. 


—Kate O’BRIEN. 


* 


A DYSPEPTIC is a man that can eat his cake and have it too. 


—AUSTIN O’MALLEY. 
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ILD, awakened out of a deep | sleep: 
lost my place in my dream!” 


* Oh, dear, I have 
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® Humour is where you find it 
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Signs On It! 

]* 1927 THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIA- 
tion completed its task of signpost- 

ing all Irish main roads. 

Among those in the know there 
was some excitement, because officials 
in the Six Counties knew that “ the 
boys in the South” had had their 
signs delivered a few weeks before 
but still hoped to get their own up 
first. 

But Irish races, except between 
horses, can sometimes be leisurely. 
In one county there was such abso- 
lute silence that even letters from 
headquarters in London remained 
unanswered. 

Eventually the local secretary wrote 
to fix an appointment with the county 
surveyor, some ninety miles away; 
still getting no reply, he motored to 
the county town and made for the 
surveyor’s office. 

To his disappointment he was 
told: “Himself is out. He’s round 
about the county. But if it’s the signs 
you’re after, well, sure, old Pat in the 
store beyont knows all about them.” 

A visit to the store confirmed this. 
For there was Pat, seemingly at 
leisure and only too willing to pass 
the time of the day. 

“Well,” he said to the local secre- 
tary, “I’m not rightly sure when he’s 
going to put up the signs. It'll all 
depend on how he’s fixed for the 
next week or so. Pll give him your 
message.” 


He then pointed at the stacks of 
gleaming signs. “He'll hardly be 
likely to have them there foreby the 
spring. . . . But, you know,” he 
added, “I can’t help wondering why 
you're fashing yourself about these 
signs anyway. Sure, I know me way 
round this county blindfold.” 

—Golden Milestone (Automobile 

Association). 


Milkmen of Harlech 

‘© NONE OF THE VARIETY ARTISTES I 

represented was I more pleasur- 
ably attracted, on and off the stage, 
than those clever Welsh entertainers, 
Ted and May Hopkins. Outside of 
Wales, they never received the 
appreciation their talents warranted. 

When I brought them to the 
London Coliseum, it seemed a 
favourable opportunity to publicise 
the event among the Welsh com- 
munity of London. Their warmth of 
applause would influence the book- 
ing managers I invited to be present. 

I told Ted what I intended to do. 
He slumped comically, with a Celtic 
despair in his eyes. 

“Useless, Charles,” he said. “With 
Irishmen or Scotsmen, yes: but with 
Welshmen, no. When an Irish or 
Scottish act appears in the pro- 
gramme, if there are only six Irish- 
men or Scots in the house, they will 
make enough noise for a hundred, 
and the rest of the audience will 
follow their example. But if a Welsh 
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superiors. 


Farm Street, London. Th 


are used to community life. 


Brown. 





Quick Boat to China 


A Jesuit of the English province was nicknamed by his brethren 
“ Fear-God Brown” (Brown was not his real name). 
His fear of God was not noticeably greater than that of other 
religious men, but he feared no one else. That was his great failing : 
although good and hard-working, he never found it easy to obey his 


One day Father Brown called by request on the Provincial, in 
e Provincial was worried. 

A hard and undesirable missionary post overseas had to be filled. 
It would entail unrelieved loneliness for its occupant—and fFesuits 


Only a volunteer could be expected to stand the life... . And 
then the Provincial had a happy thought. 

“Father Brown,” he said, “you know I need a man for 
Mission. Not a bad climate really, and the natives are friendly and 
all that, but it’s terribly isolated. I was wondering if you-——” 

“How far away would my nearest superior be?” asked Father 


“Oh, about 400 miles. I’m afraid you’d very seldom see him.” 
“I’m your man, Father Provincial! When do I sail?” 
—Denits Merapows, Obedient Men. 











act comes on—no matter how good— 
and there are a hundred Welshmen 
in the audience, they won’t make the 
noise of six. They are a naturally shy 
people—in a ‘foreign’ country. 
They will sit tight and silent, afraid 
applause might draw attention to 
themselves.” 
“Perhaps it is their consciences,” 
I ventured. 
“ Maybe it is,” laughed Ted. “A 
lot of them are in the milk trade.” 
—CHARLES HAND, I Was After 
Money. 


** Leave it to Me!” 


MY B®R0THERS JOHN AND LIONEL 
were sent to Seton Hall, a Jesuit 
school in New Jersey. 
Jack could always manage to upset 
the family by marvellous stories of 
things happening to him. When he 


was at Seton Hall he wrote an im- 
passioned letter to grandmother, tell- 
ing her how one of the priests had 
“felled me to the ground with a 
blow ”. 

The Episcopal side of our family 
smiled in the midst of their horror. 
And it was decided that my father 
should go down from New York 
where he was playing at the time and 
investigate the matter. 

He, metaphorically rolling up his 
sleeves, said, “ Ma’am! Leave it to 
me!” and off he went to New Jersey 
to wipe up the entire school. 

Jack, lurking in the hall, saw him 
storm into the headmaster’s study, 
where he remained about three hours, 
emerging wreathed in smiles, declar- 
ing to all and sundry, including Jack, 
“ Nonsense, my boy! Most charming 
man I ever met,” dashed for a train 
and was late for his performance. 
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I believe they’d been discussing the 
Carlisle Harris murder case, and had 
had a wonderful time. 

—ETHEL BARRYMORE in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Mrs. MacLoughlan’s Secret 
“DAN MacLoucHian, OF BALLINA- 
scorney (Tallaght, County Dublin), 
took a wife to his house,” said old 
Malachi Horan, “She was a neat- 
looking wench, so at first all went 
well with them. But in a short while 
they got out of twist. Her cooking 
was the trouble, Divil such a woman 
for making a bad cinder of good food 
was not to be found in the country. 
Dan’s heart could not stand against 
the trouble his stomach was in. 

“She was terrible upset at the 
change in Dan. She tried all roads 
to learn the cooking; but she was 
afraid to ask the neighbours lest 
they'd find out how matters stood 
betwixt herself and Dan. The harder 
she tried, the worse she got. 

“She was in sore trouble when 
one day a_ travelling-woman—a 
Northwoman—came into the kitchen 
for her sup of tea. 

“*T can see you have a dark 
trouble on you, said the North- 
woman after sitting a while... . ‘I 
know the reason and I know the 
cause of the reason.’ 

“And with that she told of the 
vexation betwixt Dan and his wife. 
Dan’s wife was amazed, for she knew 
that never a soul had been told these 
things by either herself or Dan. 

“*But what can I do?’ she cried, 
taking heed of herself. 

“*Here’s the way and here’s the 
cure,’ answered the Northwoman. 
‘Go up to the moneen field that’s 








ATERFORD-BORN actor Charles 
Kean’s devotion to his mother 
had been matched only by her 
pride in him. She had never tired 
of singing his praises. 

Once, before a dinner party at 
which distinguished guests were 
to be present, Kean begged his 
mother to restrain herself, arrang- 
ing to touch his collar as a signal 
to her that her enthusiasm seemed 
about to bubble over. 

All went well until a gentle- 
man began praising Macready’s 
Richelieu. 

Mrs. Kean took a deep breath. 
“ My Charles is ...” A touch 
of the collar halted her. 

“Yes?” asked the guest. 

“Is the best .. .” The collar 
was fingered again. 

“ Beg pardon?” 

“Well, then, my Charles is the 
best actor that ever trod!.. 
There, it’s out, Charles—it’s no 
use pulling your collar up to 
your eyes.” 

—J. M. D. Harpwick, Emigrant 
In Motley (Rockliffe. 21/-) 











back of Billy Daly’s and gather up 
the fresh flowers of gra na mamalogue 
(mimulus). Dry these and make a 
tea of them and bottle the juice, and 
every day, unbeknownst to your 
man, slip two teaspoonfuls into his 
tea. You may stop when he is im- 
proved to your fancy.’ 

“ These things did the wife of Dan 
MacLoughlan. The first day her 
husband sat eyeing her without a 
grumble out of him. The second day 
he ate his dinner, though it near 
choked him, and him smiling at her 
all the time—ate it as if he liked it. 
The third day he not only ate his 
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dinner, but was near eating her, too. 
She only stopped giving it to him in 
time, for from that divil a more lov- 
ing man there was in the country. 
And as for feeding, he would have 
eaten docks for her. 

“His wife was that amazed that 
she whispered the news as a secret to 
a neighbour woman. So the next day 
the whole country knew the story. I 
heard it and thought I would go up 
and have a look, for this was a handy 
plant! 

“When I got to MacLoughlan’s 
fence I seen her coming from the 
back of the house with a spade in 
her hand. I asked her to show me 
the gra na mamalogue. 

“*No,’ says she. ‘God will show 
it to them that needs it. I have buried 
the last I pulled where it will be got 
by none. I know the people here- 
abouts too well to be trusting them 
with the like of that.’ 
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—Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


“For all that, there was queer 
gathering and guessing by nights at 
the back of Billy Daly’s. I wonder 
nobody was poisoned.” 

—Dr. Georce A. Lirtiz, Malachi 

Horan Remembers (M. H. 
Gill. 6/-). 


Correction, Please 
"T#R0UGH THE YEARS WHEN THE OLD 

Vic, London, was becoming a 
theatrical institution, Miss Lilian 
Baylis, its manager, had the loyal co- 
operation of Evelyn Williams, who 
comes from County Tyrone and who 
knows more about the inner history 
of the Old Vic than any person alive. 
She was general secretary for twenty 
years. 

Evelyn recalls how in 1929, Lilian 
Baylis engaged another young Irish- 
woman, this time from Dublin, “ to 
arrange dances for the Shakespeare 
plays.” The girl from Dublin chose 
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later the stage name of Ninette de 
Valois, and the “dances” she 
arranged have grown into the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet of today. 

With Shakespeare firmly estab- 
lished at the Old Vic, Lilian Baylis 
began to look around for another 
home for opera and ballet. The 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre was derelict 
at the time. 

She raised the money to buy it out 
and eventually erected the governing 
body of the two theatres, the present 
Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells Trust, an 
achievement of which she was justly 
proud. 

It is said that Miss Baylis was once 
knocked down by a taxi in the 
Strand. As she lay on the street 
somebody said: “That’s . Lilian 
Baylis of the Old Vic,” whereupon 
she raised her head and proudly 
said: “ And Sadler’s Wells.” 

—Jack Loupan in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 


Laughter in Court 
Joun MicHart FINNERTY, A 

Limerick man, was appointed 
warden of the Kimberley (Western 
Australia) goldfields when gold was 
discovered there. 

One day he directed a policeman 
to announce that the court was 
adjourned sine die. It was a dark, 
wet day, and thinking that was the 
cause of the postponement, the 
policeman (an Irishman) cried out, 
“ The coort is adjourned till a shiny 
day.” 

The first Mayor of Coolgardie was 
James Shaw, a Belfast man, a veteran 
of the Maori war and a one-time 
Mayor of Adelaide. 

In his capacity of chief magistrate 
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“ He was wearing a very nice cable- 
patterned pullover with panels of 
plain and purl on each side.” 
—Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 





a case came before him where a man 
used insulting language towards 
another, who knocked him down. A 
fine of £1 for assault was imposed, 
but when the man who was knocked 
down asked for costs, Mr. Shaw 
promptly replied, “ Certainly not—a 
man who cannot fight should not use 
insulting language.” 

One man, charged with being 
drunk and disorderly, was asked 
what he had to say to the charge. He 
calmly replied: “I plead guilty to 
the charge of drunkenness, but can- 
not truthfully say anything about 
being disorderly until I hear the 
evidence.” 

A blackfellow, Jacky, was brought 

















before him and asked before he was 
sworn, “ What will happen to you if 
you tell a lie?” 

“If I tell lie I go to hell,” was 
the prompt answer. 

When cross-examined he was 
asked: “You say you know the 


Exchange is No Jobbery 
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“ Hi, Daddy! Please tell me a story!” 





—Courtesy of Humour Variety. 


meaning of an oath and if you lie 
you go to hell. What will happen if 
you tell the truth?” 
“Then,” said Jacky, “we'll lose 
the bloomin’ case.” 
—Sir Joun Kirwan, My Life’s 
Adventure. 


story has it that two American nuns, studying social con- 
ditions in this country, turned up at the Labour Exchange in 


Lower Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


Taking their place in the queue in the women’s section, very litle 
escaped their eagle eyes. And they asked questions concerning con- 
ditions of employment, wages, home background, and so on, of the 


women in their vicinity. 


Then Mary Murphy entered the building and took her place at 
the end of the queue. When she saw the nuns her face registered 


utter amazement. 


“Glory be to God,” she exclaimed, “ business must be in a terrible 
state when the Pope has to sack them.” 


—L1aM Ruorpan in the Irish Catholic. 
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Joe Sweeney has brought a prosperous industry to Achill 


There’s a Shark in the Net 


PAUL CAHILL 


HE basking shark, one of the 

biggest sharks in the world, can 

be seen in summer off the west 
coast of Ireland. 

Oil from the liver of this shark 
used to provide light for lamps; then 
paraffin oil came on the market and 
fishing for basking sharks died out. 

The industry has been revived by 
an enterprising Achill businessman. 

When Joe Sweeney bought the 
salmon fishing rights on the south 
shore of Achill and began operations 
these sharks destroyed his nets. He 
tried to frighten them away by going 
out in a boat and shooting them, as 
many as twenty a day. But they kept 
coming in. Then he discovered that 
basking-shark oil is similar to that 
obtained from sperm whales and 
that it is used for machine oil, tan- 
ning and soap-making. So Joe forgot 
about the salmon and fished for 
sharks. 

Keem Bay, at the western end of 
Achill, is now the scene of exciting 
operations. In the peak period more 
than a dozen huge sharks are caught 
every day, and Joe Sweeney and his 
men often account for as many as 500 
during the three-months season. 


THE biggest shark ever caught at 

Achill was 35 ft. long and weighed 
six tons. The liver, the most valuable 
part, usually weighs about two tons 
and yields seven or eight barrels of to a long pole, 


Condensed from The Word 


oil, worth around £10—the rest of 
the fish being sold for about £2. 

Yet this powerful fish will eat 
neither men nor other big fish. He 
feeds only on those tiny creatures 
called plankton. 

When Joe began fishing for sharks 
he tried to harpoon them, the way 
‘they were caught long ago. But this 
proved too slow (you can only har- 
poon a shark if he breaks surface 
reasonably near you), so he decided 
to use manilla nets. 


‘THe fishermen row out in their cur- 
rachs and secure one end of the 
net to the cliffs flanking Keem Bay, 
while they keep hold of the other 
end in the boat. A look-out man on 
the cliff top directs the boatmen be- 
low as soon as he sights a shark, and 
then begins the battle to catch it. 

The shark threshes the water in 
a desperate effort to free himself 
from the nets, but he becomes more 
and more entangled. It gradually 
tightens round his gills, through 
which he breathes, and eventually he 
drowns. 

This usually happens at night when 
the nets are set with one end weighted 
in the sea. But in daytime the fisher- 
men cannot afford to wait for the 
sharks to drown, so as soon as the 
giant fish are caught in the net they 
spear them with a bayonet attached 
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Manceuvring for position to get 
close enough to spear a trapped shark 
is the most dangerous part of the 
work, for a touch of the shark’s tail 
could smash a currach in smithereens. 

The dead sharks are towed to 
trawlers in Keem Bay. Some of the 
fishermen use their trawler as a fac- 
tory-ship, where the sharks’ livers 
(about two-thirds of which consist of 
oil) are removed and _ processed. 
Others use their trawlers to tow the 
dead fish to Purteen Harbour, four 
miles away, for processing ashore. 


‘THe pink livers of the sharks are 

cut into pieces and boiled down 
immediately; the oil is exported to 
England for further refining. The 
carcases are cut up and converted 
into fish-meal. 

No use has yet been found for the 
tough, steel-blue skin of the sharks, 
though someone who examined it re- 
cently suggested that it might do as 
a substitute for sandpaper. 


Flighty Lady 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Basking sharks are very hard on 
fishing nets, which are worn out after 
about ten sharks are caught. 

The shark fishers work hard, but 
they are well paid and are also given 
a share of the profits. In this way, 
thanks to the enterprise of Joe 
Sweeney, Keem Bay’s unusual indus- 
try has proved a blessing to Achill 
Island. 


AS far as I can discover, the first Irishwoman to travel by 

air was a Miss McQuaid of Lurgan Street, Dublin. 

Miss McQuaid ascended in a balloon from the Rotunda 
Gardens with the English balloonist Hampton in a balloon 
named the Erin go Bragh. There was a third member of 
the party, a man who was not named, 

After taking off on the evening of June 6, 1849, the bal- 
loon remained over the city for about an hour and a half 
before landing in a field at Kimmage. 


SWEENEY in the Evening Herald. 


A MaN never knows how to say good-bye. A woman 
never knows when to say it. 


—HELEN ROWLAND. 
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By following an Irishman’s advice, Disraeli captivated the 
House of Commons 


When Dizzy Tangled With 
O’Connell 


HESKETH 


HEN the Tory Party wanted a 
W good man for an election at 

Taunton in 1835 they sent 
Benjamin Disraeli to contest the seat, 
which he did “in a rage of 
enthusiasm.” But all his eloquence 
and finery were wasted on the elec- 
tors and he sustained his fourth 
defeat. 

The Tory Administration had just 
been turned out by a Whig and Irish 
alliance. The Irish leader was Daniel 
O’Connell. 

In one of his Taunton speeches 
Disraeli described the Whigs as 
“that weak and aristocratic party 
who could only obtain power by 
leaguing themselves with one whom 
they had denounced as a traitor.” 

The London papers made the most 
of this, and in their version Disraeli 
was reported to have called O’Connell 
an incendiary and a traitor. 


(CONNELL was nettled, and at a 

meeting in Dublin he indulged in 
one of those flights of invective 
which gave colour to political oratory 
in the roth century: 

At Taunton this miscreant had the 
audacity to call me an incendiary! .. . 
Then he calls me a traitor. My 


PEARSON 


answer to that is, he is a liar. He is a 
har in action and in words. His life 
is a living lie... . 

He ts the most degraded of his 
species and kind; and England is de- 
graded in tolerating or having upon 
the face of her society a miscreant of 
his abominable, foul and atrocious 
nature. The language is harsh, I must 
confess; but it is no more than de- 
served, and if I should apologise for 
using it, it is because I can find no 
harsher epithets in the English 
language by which to convey the 
utter abhorrence which | entertain 
for such a reptile. 

His name shows that he is of 
Jewish origin. . . . There are many 
most respectable Fews. But there are, 
as in every other people, some of the 
lowest and most disgusting grade of 
moral turpitude; and of those I look 
upon Mr. Disraeli as the worst. 

He possesses just the qualities of 
the impenitent thief on the Cross, 
whose name, I verily believe, must 
have been Disraeli. For aught I 
know, the present Disraeli is 
descended from him, and, with the 
impression that he is, I now forgive 
the heir-at-law of the blasphemous 
thief who died upon the Cross. 


Condensed from Dizzy (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd.) 
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DECADE later Disraeli would have 

thoroughly enjoyed this, and 
shown how O’Connell had missed 
many telling points; but he was not 
yet hardened to abuse, and moreover 
he still had his way to make in 
politics. 

As it happened O’Connell, having 
killed a man in a duel, had sworn 
never to fight again, and his son had 
defended his name against a recent 
opponent. Disraeli therefore sent a 
challenge to the son, who replied 
that he was not responsible for what 
his father said, only for what was said 
against his father, 

Disraeli promptly said it in an 
open letter to O’Connell published 
by the Press, from which we extract 
two passages: 

If it had been possible for you to 
act like a gentleman, you would have 
hesitated before you made your foul 
and insolent comments upon a hasty 
and garbled report of a speech which 
scarcely contains a sentence or an 
expression as they emanated from my 
mouth; but the truth is you were 
glad to seize the first opportunity of 
pouring forth your venom against a 
man whom it serves the interest of 
your party to represent as a political 
@postate ... 

I expect to be a representative of 
the people before the repeal of the 
Union. We shall meet at Philippi; 
and rest assured that, confident in a 
good cause, and in some energies 
which have not been altogether un- 
proved, I will seize the first oppor- 
tunity of inflicting upon you a casti- 
gation which will make you at the 
same time remember and repent the 
insults that you have lavished upon 

—BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


The moment this letter appeared 
in print Disraeli again wrote to 
O’Connell’s son, saying that he had 
done his best to insult Daniel and to 
express “the utter scorn in which I 
hold his character, and the disgust 
with which his conduct inspires me. 
If I failed in conveying this expres- 
sion of my feelings to him, let me 
more successfully express them now 
to you. I shall take every opportunity 
of holding your father’s name up to 
public contempt. And I fervently 
pray that you, or some one of his 
blood, may attempt to avenge the un- 
extinguishable hatred with which I 
shall pursue his existence.” 


UT instead of the duel for which he 
had hoped, a friend of the 
O’Connells warned the police, and 
Disraeli was arrested, taken before a 
magistrate, and bound over to keep 
the peace in sureties of £500. 

“ All men agree that I have shown 
pluck,” he was able to tell his sister, 
and he received countless letters of 
congratulation. 

He soon proved his ability to play 
the Irishman’s game, and in the 
course of a series of letters to The 
Times on the statesmen of the day, 
signed “ Runnymede ”, he referred to 
O’Connell as “a systematic liar and 
a beggarly cheat, a swindler and a 
poltroon. . . . He has committed every 
crime that does not require courage.” 

Some ten years afterwards 
O’Connell sent a message to Disraeli 
admitting that he had been misin- 
formed and deeply regretting the 
misunderstanding between them. 

“TI sent him a very courteous 
reply,” noted Disraeli, “ but avoided 
any personal communication. He 
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always made me a very reverential 
bow afterwards.” 

But by that time Disraeli had 
learnt how to treat the attacks of his 
opponents, and was practising what 
he preached: “Never complain and 
never explain.” 


WHEN Parliament was dissolved in 

1837 Disraeli stood as a candidate 
for Maidstone. This time he was 
successful. 

On December 7th he rose to make 
his maiden speech, following Daniel 
O’Connell, whose party gave the 
Whigs their majority. He had decided 
to impress the House with a well- 
phrased oration criticising the 
Government’s Irish policy; but the 
Irish members and some of the 
Radicals had also decided that he 
should be punic:..1 for his attacks on 
O’Connell, and they were further 
irritated by his curious appearance 
and stylish manner. 

They began by laughing bois- 
terously at his over-elaborated sen- 
tences, and he broke off to say that 
if they did not wish to hear him he 
would sit down without a murmur. 


For a short space there was silence, 

but another well-coined phrase 
produced an outburst of ironical 
laughter, accompanied by hoots, cat- 
calls, and a great variety of farmyard 
noises. He appealed once more for a 
hearing, without effect, and the re- 
mainder of his speech was punctuated 
by sounds that might have emanated 
from a jungle. 


He would not have been human if 
he had not felt deeply depressed 
by this experience; but he was forti- 
fied by the advice of Richard Lalor 
Sheil, O’Connell’s right-hand man, 
who met him at a dinner-party and 
assured him that what he thought a 
failure was really a success. 

“ Now get rid of your genius for a 
session,” said Sheil. “ Speak often, 
for you must not show yourelf 
cowed, but speak shortly. Be very 
quiet, try to be dull, only argue and 
reason imperfectly, for if you reason 
with precision they will think you 
are trying to be witty. Astonish them 
by speaking on subjects of detail. 
Quote figures, dates, calculations. 
And in a short time the House will 
sigh for the wit and eloquence which 
they all know are in you; they will 
encourage you to pour them forth, 
and then you will have the ear of the 
House and be a favourite.” 


ISRAELI took this advice, and 

addressed the House for the second 
time ten days after his maiden 
speech; but the effort called for 
some nerve. 

However, his second speech earned 
him “a general cheer”, and he 
began to think that, “ Next to un- 
doubted success the best thing is to 
make a great noise, and the many 
articles that are daily written to 
announce my failure only prove that 
I have not failed.” 

He prophesied that his third effort 
would be received with loud cheers, 
and it was. 


. 
T was one of those parties where you cough twice before 
you speak and then decide not to say it after all. 


—P. G. WopDEHOUSE, 






















Consider the grisly case of the Count of Flanders 


The Most Ruthless Game 


MARTEN CUMBERLAND 


HEN no more than a helpless 

child I was told by my elders 

that chess was a game. There’s 
nothing to be done about it now; but 
they ought to have known better. 

I fell for this propaganda. I 
gave up the life of decent, temperate 
humanity and became a chess-fiend. 
Daily, as the moth to the naked 
flame, I went to cafés and cellars for 
chess. I spent my waking hours 
crouched over little tables, staring, 
with the semi-imbecile fixity of 
hypnosis, at a chequered board and 
Staunton’s graven images, 

I attended cable matches between 
America and England. I toiled ir 
clubs and tournaments; and by cor- 
respondence with other distant, lost 
souls, I worked out problems and 
composed them. Wherever I went I 
carried what looked like a harmless 
wallet. But it wasn’t. It was a pocket 
chessboard—just in case I met 
another madman. 


enthusiasts appear the most 

docile creatures living in captivity. 

Once I imagined these people 

possessed giant intellects and led 

innocent blameless lives. But then I 
learned. . . . 

Just watch what is ironically called 

a match “game”. It seems the most 

harmless of recreations. But, look 

floser. Observe that beside each 


y 


Condensed from Time and Tide 


deluded performer is a cunning con- 
trivance of balanced clocks. When 
one fanatic makes a move he touches 
a button and that stops his clock 
whilst bringing his adversary’s relent- 
lessly into action. And, by the rules 
of the arena, he who has not made 
twenty moves in the hour loses this 
so-called game by default. 

You begin to understand? These 
ostensibly impassive devotees of a 
masochistic cult are actually in hell. 
In their agitated brains and flaming 
bloodstreams sheer poison produces 
a riot of excessive cerebration 
and spiritual agony. That infernal 
machine at the elbow is diabolically 
calculated to give just the last, 
exquisite touch—that cruel accolade 
the gods bestow when they would 
destroy. 


JN happier ages the grim truth about 

chess was generally understood. In 
A.D. 1230 a wise French Government 
strictly forbade such excesses. A 
statute of Eudes de Sully prohibited 
clergymen from having chessboards 
in their houses. 

Commenting upon this, Isaac 
Disraeli declares the period to be one 
of “grossnmess and  buffoonery.” 
But this gentle, unworldly scholar 
imagined a mere “ game” had been 
prohibited. Eudes de Sully knew that 
chess, with its turmoil, its evil pas- 
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SANE attitude towards chess was maintained by the composer and 

violinist, Max Mossel. Joining a London train bound for Scotland 
he met Mischa Elman, who at once proposed chess. Max agreed. 
Elman produced board and men, set up the pieces and began with 
Pawn to King’s fourth. Max considered carefully and played Pawn 
to King’s fourth. Elman played Knight to King’s Bishop’s third. 
Max played Knight to King’s Bishop’s third. When Elman advanced 


~~ 


a Bishop, Max did the same. 


Pe hepa lpnl” 


N “You can’t do that!” 
§ “Why not?” asked Max. 


A few moves later Elman protested: 











N “You know very well! You’ve uncovered your king! You know 
§ you can’t make a move that leaves you in check!” 

2 “J don’t,” said Max, resentfully. “I never played this game 

; before.” 


sions and its fanaticism, is not for the 
spiritual pastors of a people. 

Consider the grisly case of that 
Ferrand who was Count of Flanders 
at the end of the ninth century. The 
man’s besotted passion for chess 
blinded him even to that common 
sense which dictates peace at home at 
any price. For Ferrand “ played” 
chess with his wife and always won. 

The Countess was a dutiful and 
loving spouse. But her husband’s 
reckless victories at the chessboard 
made her feel herself to be ill-mated. 
So, when the Count was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Bouvines, 
the lady declined to pay ransom. He 
languished, a prisoner, for many 
years. 


For chess frenzy there is at least one 

psychological explanation. Chess 
holds no element of luck. There’s the 
sting. Such an unnatural endurance 
test was mever meant for erring 
humanity. It may possibly be endured 
by Chinese ascetics, who can, with 
smiling fortitude, support fiendish 
torture. Consequently they invented 


chess. But our ordinary common 
clay must shun such dehumanised 
struggle. 

It is a bitter fact that chess sup- 
plies no excuse for the loser. It is 
mathematical, icily scientific and 
completely ruthless, whereas in all 
true sports and games Fortune is 
constantly rescuing humble folk from 
shame and derision. 

But defeat in chess is, of. course, 
intolerable. That is why Napoleon, 
whenever he foresaw it, dexterously 
overturned the board. The Emperor 
did well. Dictators cannot afford to 
be beaten. It undermines discipline 
if, for example, an obscure lieutenant 
of artillery outwits his Commander- 
in-Chief. 

As the hero of Austerlitz 
remarked: “I am not a man like 
other men; the laws of morality and 
decorum are not for me.” He believed 
in his star and, when menaced, 
boldly overthrew castles, knights and 
bishops, petty kings and queens. 


CCHEss is an insidious ordeal and 
passes for a game only because of 

















our obstinate refusal to face facts. 
Performed between men, and still 
more between men and women, the 
. thing is a bane, a canker-worm, a 
habit-forming, soul-destroying drug 
beside which hashish is a joy and a 
sweetmeat. 

Chess seduces the virtuous chate- 
laine from her wifely loyalties; it 
presents a treacherous concupiscence 
for the simple priest; it even van- 
quishes the Man of Destiny. 

But, such is our purblind folly, 





every year new chess clubs are 
formed. ‘Tournaments are non- 
chalantly arranged; matches take 


place in sinister corners of the globe: 
at Hastings, where the Norman con- 
quered; at Barcelona, the strong- 
hold of anarchy; in Moscow, where 
Nevsky Prospekt pleases and only 
man is vile. 

What can a sane person make of 
such headlong trifling with disaster? 
Possibly he was once a sufferer him- 
self. He has now broken away: he is 
a fugitive from a chess-gang; so he 
shudders—and keeps his fingers 
crossed, 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


AS @ nightmare he recalls the days 

of his servitude. Those prolonged 
visits he made once to such haunts 
as the Gambit Café. A cold trickle 
down his spine comes with the 
memory of how he sat in that ensar- 
cerised terrain, bewitched by the 
barren ingenuities and _ intellectual 
sophistications of the heathen 
Chinee. 

He recalls zhose other lotus-caters, 
who talked, dreamed and lived chess. 
They clocked in around noon and 
remained in the Gambit till it closed. 
Then they went on elsewhere and 
“ played ” chess. 

Daily they fought seven hours by 
the Gambit clocks. They had no 
interest in the Stock Exchange, in- 
surance, or other worldly traffic. 
They lacked the frivolity essential to 
business life. They ignored politics. 

Governments fell, thrones tottered, 
empires crumbled, but only some 
fresh gambit contrived by Lasker, 
some subtle innovation by Tarasch, 
the brilliancy prize won by Black- 
burn could move them. So it was; 
and so it always will be. 





“ 


’T talk to me about lawyers!” 


“Why, what’s the matter with them?” 
“Well, they’ve been such a nuisance in connection with 
my husband’s will that I sometimes wish he hadn’t died.” 


Polse: The ability to continue talking while the other 


chap picks up the bill. 


GP must have loved the plain people—he made so many 


of them. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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His 5,000 soldiers will never march to war 


This Actor Has a 
Private Army 


PADDY McGARVEY 


ONY QUINN gripped me by the 
T arm and said, concern and won- 

derment in his voice: “ You 
know, there are seventy-eight different 
shades of red.” 

He let that sink in, then he added: 
“And, you know, it’s a shocking 
business trying to get hold of a bit 
of scarlet.” 

This needs an explanation. Tony— 
one of the great character actors of 
stage, screen, radio and tclevision— 
has 5,000 lead soldiers tucked away in 
his London house. They are nearly 
all genuine replicas of British regi- 
ments, correct to detail in all respects. 

“TI was going into a toy shop one 
day about twenty years ago to buy a 
tin soldier for my son going back to 
school, when I noticed a wee soldier, 
in a box all by himself, painted up 
to the neck. He was much better done 
up than the ordinary stuff. 

“TI asked the girl what he was all 
about and she told me. ‘ There’s 
gentlemen collects them,’ ” she said. 

So Tony Quinn became one of the 
gentlemen. 

At first he bought cheap painted 
soldiers, the type that are made for 
the children’s market, and tried to 
paint over them correct uniforms and 
dress. 

“Made an awful mess of them,” 


he confessed. “I had the wrong 
brushes. You want a brush with a 
point so small you have toe leok at it 
through a magnifying glass.” 


HE told me how the hobby grew 
into a job in itself, and the collec- 
tion gained him wide fame. 

This passion for regimental accu- 
racy is really a lucrative business. 
Film makers come to men like Quinn 
for wardrobe advice. Such is his re- 
nown in this respect that he is a 
member of the Military Historical 
Society. His collection of soldiers, his 
sheaves of old coloured cards, prints 
and books are at the disposal of the 
wardrobe advisers. 

The most singular aspect of this tall, 
slender, untheatrical-looking actor is 
his voice. It is mellow, vibrant, and 
pure Kildare. 

It is also in the British Museum! 
The Drama League decided to re- 
cord every known dialect or accent 
in Britain and Ireland for posterity, 
and Tony Quinn’s voice was chosen 
as being typical of the Irish Mid- 
lands—which is why his voice will be 
heard by “generations yet unborn”. 


Yy® strangely, his first notable part 
was not as an Irishman at all. It 


was in an O’Casey play. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
















“I was the first actor to appear on 
the Dublin stage in the uniform of a 
British Irregular—the Black and 
Tans,” he said. That was the memor- 
able first night of The Shadow of a 
Gunman. 


HE has played many of the salient 
O’Casey characters—the characters 

who provide the atmosphere for a 

playwright who revels in it. 

A clue to the significance O’Casey 
places cn this is his habit of writing 
to him with a detailed “ background ” 
to his characters when Quinn is about 
to portray a new one. 

But he found an essential difference 
in playing O’Casey in Ireland and 
playing him in Britain. 





THE IRISH DIGEST 


“You’ve got to drop the genuine 
Dublin back-street accent—English 
audiences can’t make head or tail 
of it,” he says. 


BT they can make head or tail of 

Quinn. Since the war he has played 
in more than twenty-five television 
programmes and series, is well booked 
for stage and films. 

And he is a regular player in the 
long series of short films made in 
Britain for American television by 
Douglas Fairbanks. 

Pan-Americans were so impressed 
by his collection of toy soldiers that 
they are arranging an exhibition of 
them—14 military bands, comprising 
1,000 figures. 


G3 


(Lara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross, was 
once reminded of an especially cruel thing that had 
been done to her years before. But Miss Barton seemed not 


A Lady Forgets 


to recall the incident. 


“Don’t you remember it?” her friend asked. 
“No,” Miss Barton replied. “I clearly remember forget- 


ting it.” 


HLF the women in the world are unhappy because they 
can't have some of the things that are making the other 


haif unhappy. 


JF you want to know how old a woman is, ask her sister- 


in-law. 


A CLEVER, ugly man every now and then is successful with 
the ladies, but a handsome fool is irresistible. 


—THACKERAY. 


“THERE are only three things in the world that women do 
not understand, and they are Liberty, Equality and 


Fraternity. 


G.K.C. 
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AE, who died twenty years ago, had two strong hates—the 


gombeen man and 





the slave-driving State 


The Gentle Anarchist 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


EORGE RUSSELL felt that absorp- 
( san in any one of the arts 

would stint his life. He resisted 
the temptation to become an adept 
in any one of them, though his 
genius could have made him emi- 
nent in any. 

He who could have been a great 
poet was content to remain an inter- 
preter. He who could have been a 
statesman refused the invitation of 
President Cosgrave to become a 
foundation member of the Irish 
Senate. 

He who could have been a com- 
petent painter resisted the greatest 
temptation of his life—‘“ painting is 
the only thing I have any real delight 
in doing”—because he wished to 
keep his spirit free even from noble 
minds’ last infirmity. 


[N AE’s pen his power resided. To 
his writings, then, and not to his 
talk we must go for the terse phrase. 
Having written an aphorism he might 
quote it as a text to his talk; but they 
sprang from ink, not from mouth- 
fuls of air. Take these examples: 

One of the very first symptoms of 
the loss of the soul is the loss of the 
sense of beauty. 

What the lover discovers in the 
beloved is the beauty or poetry which 
is in his own being. 

Condensed from the Colby Library 


The blindness of love with respect 
to persons and causes may be justi- 
fied because the purposes Nature 
has with us might never be fulfilled 
if we lived by reason alone and not 
by faith and imagination. 

Nationalism in every country re- 
quires a strong admixture of inter- 
nationalism to prevent it becoming 
a@ stupefying drug. 

The worse our habits the more we 
have what is called good legislation. 
When there are good habits in a 
country the business of the State 
dwindles, ; 


E was accustomed to take his holi- 

days in Donegal in a cottage not 
far from Dunfanaghy, one of the 
loveliest spots in Ireland, so far north 
that the light is that of an Arctic 
summer, and the ground is a mat of 
little yellow sessile roses. 

Sometimes he would go to stay 
with the Laws of Marble Hill, where 
they built a studio in which he could 
work and sleep. It was a small cot- 
tage with an upper shelf or half room 
for a bedroom. From this he could 
go out to sit by the bays where the 
blue sea came gently in between walls 
of rock overhung with flowers. 

The happiest days of his life must 
have been passed here, for he never 
failed to return, year in and year out, 


Quarterly (Waterville, Maine, U.S.A.) 
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G#2ORGE RUSSELL had a tremendous passion for the Ireland of long 
ago, for the legends of the Red Branch and Deirdre and 
Cuchulatn. 

When he stayed in our house, he had coloured crayons with him 
and he drew my twelve-year-old daughter because he thought she 
looked as did the Irish maidens of long ago. (She might very well 
have; she had plenty of Irish blood in her.) And then he drew the 
coast of Donegal where he had a little house and where he loved the 
particular sweep of the hills. 

Once he drew, in my copy of The Candle of Vision, what he called 
the Dragon’s Crest, the profile of a Grecian lady with many coloured 
rays radiating out from the head. Someone borrowed this book and 
I never saw it again. This was the only drawing by AE which I ever 
saw which did not follow the outward world as you and I see it. 

A short time latér he felt his strength slipping away and he wanted 
to go home to die. Never a complaint. Never-anything but the utmost 
humility, simplicity, sweetness and light. A prophet out of an ancient 
age. May God grant that the Irish may be able to produce such a 








man again. 


Library Quarterly. 


to Donegal. One summer I found 
him swimming in a rock pool there 
with Dermod O’Brien and some 
friends. His body was round and his 
shoulders shone as he swam with a 
breast stroke slowly in the blue 
water. His small arms seemed to 
come out from his body more than 
from his shoulders. 

He was somewhat corpulent for, 
after he had given up the laborious 
journeys all through Ireland when he 
was organising rural creameries, co- 
operative banks and societies, his 
life was sedentary. 


]F there was any hatred in AE it was 

directed at two criminal things; 
one the gombeen man, the other the 
State. 

The gombeen man is a local trader 
who has absorbed most of the busi- 
ness in a village and has tied the 
small-holders or. farmers in debt to 


—Henry A. WALLACE (ex-Vice President, U.S.A.) in Colby 
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his books. Instead of advancing 
money to them, he lends them the 
necessities of life, flour, tea and man- 
ures at his own prices. 

They have no other store with 
which to deal but his. If there were 
a rival establishment, to dea] with it 
means immediate ruin for he will call 
in the debt of any who thus seek to 
escape from his blood-sucking 
tentacles. 

To circumvent these usurers AE’s 
life for many years was devoted. To 
this end he never spared himself. 
In sleet or heat he would cycle 
through Ireland in his endeavour to 
found co-operative societies and 
rural banks that would advance 
money enough to free the gombeen 
man’s customers. 


[7 is a long cry to the time (if any) 
that the State was identical with 
the common weal, Now, owing to the 
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unwieldiness of the machinery of 
constitutional representation and to 
the discovery by those so elected of 
how plastic and gullible the public 
is, Governments too long in office 
become gangsters. 

Instead of being a servant of the 
masses, the State becomes a slave- 
driver. It expects that every man 
should subordinate his own interests 
and devote his life to it. It is worse 
than if you were to ask every man 
to become a policeman; or, as James 
Joyce expected, to devote his life to 
studying Finnegans Wake. 

AE sensed this tendency. Henry 
Wallace, in a speech he delivered 
after AE’s death, tells how much im- 
pressed he was in his youth by a 
prophetic statement “in which AE 
declared the inevitability of the 
greater réle of the State in the life of 
the individual, AE was not a statis- 
tician, nor 2 classical economist, but 
in his preoccupation with the intan- 
gibles which give beauty and direc- 
tion to life, he mevertheless had a 
sense of social trends.” 


Js his book, The Avators, AE makes 
one of his characters exclaim: 

“T declare to Heaven, which does 
not mind in the least, that there must 
be a devil in one if one is to under- 
stand the diabolism of the State. The 
State is the devil, or rather a multi- 


Md 
2 


tude of devils. Its name is legion. It 
has been questing all about this 
region to find the fountain of unrest 
in society. At first men went about 
alone. But yesterday I found some 
dark and surly brutes together, exotic 
to this country, and I guess by that 
the old devil is not dead in me ti 
that they intend some devilry . 


‘THis is a kind of prophecy the truth 

of which becomes more and more 
apparent as the years advance. Its 
truth is more manifest now than when 
AE declared it. He was a seer, and if 
there were not many other evidences 
of this, the statement quoted would 
be enough to prove his power of 
prophesying. 

But it is not as painter, poet or 
seer that I would acclaim AE and re- 
member him, but as a human being 
in whom goodness was innate and 
radiantly active ... 

That he was grateful for his good 
fortune appears from his words 
whispered to me as he lay “ conscious 
of his own eternity” at the point of 
death: “I have realised all my am- 
bitions. I have had an astounding 
interest in Life. I have great friends. 
What more can a man want?” 

There are many still alive who, like 
myself, consider themselves fortunate 
to have lived while AE was on earth. 
He was an angelic anarchist, 


2 
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A MAN is known by the company that keeps him. 


INDNESS is a hard thing to give away; it usually comes 


back. 


best way to succeed in life is to act on the advice you 


give to others. 
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AE’s LAST LETTER 


c/o Miss Phoebe Myers, Havenhurst 
Chidderley Glen, Conford Cliff 
Bournemouth, England 


a July 5, 1935 
Dear 1CK: 


I have given up my flat in London and am here until 
further notice at a nursing home, a lovely place with garden, 
trees, beside sea where if anywhere I should get strong. But 
as a matter of fact in spite of specialists and doctors I am 
getting feebler every day and can hardly lift myself out of a 
chair. I feel that I am coming to the end of my work in this 
world and I have no fears or regrets. I find it difficult even 
to bring myself to write a letter. And I lie and doze or sleep 
on a couch nearly all day long. So you will understand, dear 
Dick, that I cannot write long or lively letters and have the 
feeling that the world is receding from me [—] the world 
where I had so many good friends and which I once thought 
in my vanity I could move in the direction of the heavenly 
city. The doctors do not despair of me. But if they are wrong 
and my intuition is mght give my kind regards to any of my 
American friends if you hear of my collapse. Goodbye dear 
Dick. You have always been a good kind friend. 


Yours ever 
AE 


* This is a transcription of the letter (see reproduction facing this page) 
which is believed to be the last letter written by AE. It was addressed to 
Judge Richard Campbell and arrived at his New York office almost 
simultaneously with the press accounts of the death of AE. 
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“Te please women,” he says, “one has to be illogical.” 
And that’s one of the secrets of his suecess 


Chain-Shop Emperor 


JOHN HARMAN 


HEN Joseph Collier, the ruler 

ef a chain-shop empire spread 

throughout Britain, called at a 
mtore which he had just bonght for 
£375,000, his first impression was a 
bad one. 

The manager was expecting him, 
but a girl rypist who did not know of 
the appointment or Collier’s identity 
questioned him and said that the 
manager was too busy to see any- 
body. Reluctantly, she fetched a 
secretary, whe repeated the cross- 
examination. 

“While this was going on, a third 
girl served cups of tea,” says Collier. 
“ By the time I had penetrated into 
the manager’s office, I had decided 
that there were too many surplus 
people around.” 


]® eighteen months, he reduced the 

staff by 150, and used the money 
he saved to increase the salaries of the 
gemaining 500. He overhauled every 
detail, from redesigning price tickets 
to purchasing merchandise which 
would sell more quickly and raise the 
turnover. These innovations, plus eye- 
catching window displays, more than 
doubled the number of customers. 

Three and a half years after taking 
ever, he accepted an £825,000 offer 
for the business. 


"Tue sale, though producing an out- 

right gain of £450,000, was a 
deviation from his normal policy. 
Collier, a thick-set, quietly pushful 
London-Irishman of fifty-six, prefers 
to keep members of his United 
Drapery Stores group together in 
order to finamce expansion. 

When he joined the group as a 
director during the war, it had com- 
paratively few interests and showed 
an annual profit of less than £100,000, 

By systematically buying and im- 
proving well-established firms, among 
them Fifty Shilling Tailors, which he 
has renamed the John Collier Orga- 
nisation, he now runs nearly 600 
men’s and women’s wear shops, tea 
department stores and nine factories. 

In 1953-54, group profits before 
taxation were £2,601,584. In the fol- 
lowing year, there was a substantial 
increase. 

Collier’s first step in building up a 
business is to make himself person- 
ally known to every employee. Fre- 
quemt interviews with the senior 
executives enable him to pass on in- 
structions, and he checks that they 
are carried out. 


WHEN he felt that some of his 
manageresses were dealing with 
complaints unsympathetically, he told 


Condensed from John Bull 
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Jokes About His Money 
challenged with being a millionaire, Foseph Collier says 


ey: 
any particular 


“ That depends on the state of the stock exchange on 
day.” He lives modestly, shuns ostentation, and has 


brought up both his daughters to appreciate the value of money. 

Recently, he gave his two-and-a-half-year-old grandson a present 
of a toy cash register. “ I wanted him to follow in the family tradition. 
The boy began by ringing up farthings. I am teaching him to ring 
the nineteen shillings and elevenpence.” 
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them how to soothe dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. 

Then, unknown to them, he hired 
women to buy clothes at their shops 
and return several days afterwards, 
demanding refunds and threatening 
to cause scenes. The treatment they 
received was reported back to him. 

His staff soon learned to be con- 
stantly alert for the tours of inspec- 
tion which he makes at short notice. 
On entering a shop, he wants to 
know the latest sales position. 

“Many men, if given a sheet of 
figures, would look at the totals on 
the bottom line,” says one of his 
managers. “Collier has an uncanny 
knack of going straight to an item in 
the middle of the sheet which is not 
as good as it ought to be.” 

He walks through departments, 
running his fingers along the counter 
tops in search of dust, and asking 
assistants about their merchandise. A 
glance from him is sufficient reproach 
for a buyer who has bought an un- 
saleable frock, or for a window- 
dresser who loses trade by leaving a 
dummy unclothed. 


‘THE designs of display themes and 

shop imteriors are submitted to him 
for approval. “I spent years evolving 
a layout for my women’s dress shops,” 
he says. “The result is an all-glass 


lobby with glass doors. Window- 
gazers find themselves inside the 
shop, perhaps before they realise it.” 

Other devices which have helped 
to attract customers include the spray- 
ing of perfume into the air and a 


background of sweet music. 


Son of a tailor, Collier dedicated 
himself to the cause of making 
money while still a boy. 

“After he was given a magic 
lantern for his birthday, he held 
shows and charged a halfpenny 
admission,” says his sister, Fay. “ The 
actual possession of money did not 
interest him. As soon as .he was 
satisfied that he could earn it, he 
gave it to beggars in the street.” 

On leaving school, he worked in a 
tobacconists’s and by the age of 
twenty-one had saved £30 with which 
to start a business of his own. 

He rented a shop near the 
Elephant and Castle at £60 a year, 
engaged his sister as an assistant and 
decided that hosiery would be the 
best line to suit his limited capital. 
He sold black, white, grey and 
champagne stockings in two sizes, 
large and small, at a profit of less 
than a penny a pair. 

The shop prospered, and in 1933, 
following remarks from customers 


that his stockings did not wear well, 
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he invested everything in a project 
for selling a ladder-proof type. 
Believing he was on the brink of 
a revolution in the clothing industry, 
he lay awake at night, thinking 
up sales promotion schemes. He 
guaranteed the stockings for two 
months, and publicised them in 
advance by hiring a girl to sit in his 
window and stab them with a fork. 


WHEN the great day for launching 

the new line arrived, a policeman 
was needed to marshal the queue of 
excited women. 

“TI will never forget my first 
customer,” he says. “She picked up 
one of the stockings and rubbed it 
between her fingers. Then she 
examined the lisle backing and said: 
*It feels rather thick. I'l] have a pair 
of the usual.’” 

The whisper went round that the 
stockings were thicker than rayon 
ones, and the rest of the crowd 
melted away. Collier was left with 
his stock on his hands. He re- 
labelled the stockings “for house- 
work” and sold them at fourpence 
a pair. 

Later, he got some other stockings 
which were so delicately spun that he 
threaded twelve of them through a 
wedding ring. He put up a notice: 
YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED. THESE WILL 
NOT WEAR. “ The reaction confirmed 


my theory that, to please women, one 
has got to be illogical, They were 
best-sellers.” 

His urge to expand made him buy 
three neighbouring shops and join 
the premises together. He added 
millinery, clothing and shoes to his 
stock. When a local chain of stores 
came on the market, he bought it, and 
within a year had raised the net 
profit from £168 to £9,000. 


achievement was short-lived. 

The stores were bombed on May 
10, 1941, and he walked among the 
ruins the next morning, convinced 
that his career had ended. 

Nevertheless, he concentrated his 
efforts in one shop, which was hastily 
repaired, and did better than he had 
done from the chain. 

In 1944, realising that one more 
bomb could finish him entirely, he 
sold out and joined his present firm. 

Today, as when he started in 
business, Collier is usually the first 
to arrive and the last to leave his 
office building. He has never taken a 
holiday lasting longer than a few 
days, and the amputation of his left 
leg in 1947 stopped his only hobby: 
golf. 

“TI work hard for the same reason 
that a child builds bricks,” he says. 
“TI like to see things grow. My desire 
for persona] gain has passed.” 


& 


if most exhausting thing in life is being insincere. That 
is why so much social life is exhausting. One is wear- 


—ANNE Morrow LINDBERGH. 
“Tue driver approached the coroner at sixty miles an hour.” 


ing a mask. 
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OW MANY PEOPLE KNOW THAT A 
valuable collection of Roman 
antiques lies buried in Killiney Bay? 
Early last century the 

DUBLIN patriot peer, Lord Clon- 

curry, during his stay in 
Rome, collected ancient relics. He 
excavated among the baths of Titus 
and elsewhere and bought from 
dealers. 

The collection was shipped to Dub- 
lin but the ship was wrecked in 
Killiney Bay and most of the 
“articles of virth” (as a contem- 
porary called them) sank into the 
depths. 

Portion of it was saved and reached 
Lord Cloncurry’s seat at Lyons, Co. 
Kildare. It included a portico (sup- 
ported by four polished red granite 
pillars) which originally adorned 
Nero’s golden house. 

—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 


‘THE PEOPLE OF KILMORE PARISH 
(Co. Roscommon) dress in a 
style far superior to the line of life in 
which they are 

ROSCOMMON placed, __sparticu- 

larly the females, 
who are fond of show, and comply 
with modern fashions as far as they 
can afford it. 

They are enabled to indulge in this 
propensity by their industry in spin- 
ning and in weaving coarse linens; 
these they bring to market, and when 
disposed of they purchase ornamented 
clothing with part of the profit. 


On Sundays and particular occa- 
sions they dress in cottons and mus- 
lins, but when employed in their 
daily avocaticns they generally wear 
a suit of woollen, such as flannel or 
drugget, coloured to their fancy. 

English is the language spoken by 
the people in general; they all under- 
stand Irish, but it is not so much used 
among them as formerly. 

—Mason’s Parochial Survey (1816). 


ARE THREE PLACES OF PECU- 
liar interest in Co. Wexford: the 
Saltee Islands, the ‘barony of Forth, 
and the buried oity 

WEXFORD of Old Bannow. 

The Saltees are on 
one of the great lines of bird migra- 
tion. Great Saltee, a bird sanctuary, is 
visited by a large variety of birds, 
and many of them (including puffins) 
nest there. An authoritative estimate 
places their mumbers at around 
3,000,000. 

The barony of Forth is inhabited 
by people different from the rest of 
Ireland in habits and appearance. It 
is believed that it was colonised in 
the twelfth century by Strongbow 
with settlers from Wales. While the 
curious dialect is gradually disappear- 
ing, it is still sometimes noticeable. 

Bannow Bay was where the Anglo- 
Norman ships first beached. What 
was once a town of importance is now 
buried under sand and sea, and only 
the old church, perched on a hill, re- 
mains as a survival of its former 
glory. 

—Gorpon Cooper in The Sphere. 


A CHANCE DISCOVERY, IN 1927, BY A 
farm worker of a quantity of old, 
broken pottery on the lands of his 
employer led to the estab- 
CORK lishment of a new pottery 
industry in the village of 
Carrigaline. 
The owner of the land, the late 
H. W. B. Roberts, suspecting that 
there must be pottery clay in the dis- 
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a result of a favourable —, 


brown teapot. Year by at business 
hands are 


De® You KNOW THAT THE FIRST 
tomatoes tasted in these islands 


Bellew, of Castletown. In 
9954, be succeeded in rearing the 
plants from seeds. 

He wrote: “ The fruite was of rede 
with a strong duce and was brought 
from America, called tomate.” 

—Evening Herabd. 


Soft Voice Calling 


IS A MAN LIVING IN THE 

parish of Aghagallon, in the 

County of Antrim, named Daniel 

McCavanagh, who was 

ANTRIM born without arms and 
almost without legs. 

The extraordinary things that this 
person can do mentally and bodily 
would be too tedious to enumerate. 
However, we shall submit the fol- 
lowing curious specimens of his 
mental calculations :— 

(1) Supposing Ireland to be 300 
miles in length and 150 miles in 
breadth, how many square inches are 
in the kingdom, taking it as a parallelo- 
gram? Answer: 292,626,432,000,000. 
(2) Supposing the Atlantic Ocean to 
be 3,000 miles long and 1,500 broad 
and 100 yards deep. Allowing every 
cubic inch of water to be an ounce in 
weight, it is required to know how 
many tons of water it contains, taking 
it as a parallelepiped? Answer: 
2,939,328,000,000,000. 

—Northern Whig (Nov. 11, 1841). 





RE marriage, a man will lie awake all night thinking 
about something you said; after marriage, he’ll fall 
asleep before you finish saying it. 


—HEeELEen ROWLAND. 


ONE war that will never end is the war between the sexes, 
mainly because there is so much fraternising with the 


enemy. 


LL® would not be worth living if we didn’t keep our 


enemies. 


—FINLEY Peter DunNNE. 


Goon listener is not only popular everywhere, but after 
something. 


a while he knows 
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Peter Healy saw the birth of American freedom 


An Historic 


Letter From 


Washington 


PROFESSOR JAMES HOGAN 


HE Pilgrim Fathers landed at 

Plymouth, New England, in 

1620; also, in 1620, the first 
cargo of negro slaves disembarked 
from a Dutch sloop at Jamestown, 
Virginia. 

The first of the Irish to be 
transported reached Virginia in the 
same year. 

As early as 1607 the English 
authorities had been thinking of 
transportation as a means of getting 
rid of troublesome Irishmen and at 
the same time developing their 
newly-found overseas possessions. 

A State paper of that year speaks 
of a “certaine kinde of swordsmen 
called kerne” that “will never be 
brought to other conformitie” in 
Ireland; “ but if they might be drawn 
from thence, and employed to the 
planting of Virginia, the countrie 
should be well freed.” 


Mo?st of the Irish who took refuge 

across the Atlantic from the mis- 
fortunes which overwhelmed their 
country in the 17th century came as 
freemen. Between 1612 and 1623 an 
Irish colony was established on the 
banks of the Amazon, and Father 
Andrew White was ministering to 
Irish emigrants in Maryland before 





McH of the original material 

concerning the Irish in 
America is to be found in a col- 
lection of 17th-century docu- 
ments which have been gathered 
by Father Aubrey Gwynn, S.7., 
in British, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Papal, West Indian and Virginian 
archives. 

They have been edited by 
Father Gwynn and published by 
the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
ston in Analecta Hibernica. 











the arrival of Lord Baltimore, from 
Cork, in 1633. 


was full religious freedom in 

the Catholic State of Maryland, 

and religious toleration in the Quaker 
State of Pennsylvania. 

In 1649 the Assembly of Maryland 
at the instance of Lord Baltimore 
passed the Act Concerning Religion 
which provided that no “ persons 
believing in Jesus Christ should be 
molested in respect to their religion 
or the exercise thereof, or compelled 
to adopt the belief or exercise of any 
other religion against their consent.” 

Elsewhere in the North Ameri- 
can colonies discrimination against 


Condensed from The Irish Manuscripts Commission (Cork: Cork University 
Press. 2/6) 
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Catholics was now being maintained 
rather in theory than in practice. 
Nevertheless it was not until the 
War of Independence brought Eng- 
lish rule to an end that the other 
North American States extended full 
religious freedom to their citizens. 


How these epoch-making events 
affected an educated Irishman 
recently come from Ireland to settle 
in Washington appears in a vivid 
light in a letter in the fourteenth 
number of Analecta Hibernica. 

This letter was written on May 
12th, 1796, from Washington City to 
Fr. Francis Blake, of Moycullen, 
County Galway. 

The writer, Peter Healy, writes in 
glowing terms of praise of the new 
birth of freedom and equality in the 
United States, which afford a refuge 
to the oppressed of the Old World, 
and particularly his countrymen. 

America, he wrote, has its “ incom- 
parable General Washington, who is 
as wise in the Cabinet as he is brave 
in the field,” but men are not angels, 
and there are among America’s rulers 
“ depraved” men who would sacri- 
fice the public good to their private 
advantage were it not for the manly 
and spirited attitude of the citizens, 
as may be seen from the memorials 
they recently addressed to Congress 
“what ye call petitions, but not in 
the same grovelling, creeping, beg- 
ging, begging, begging, and ten times 
worse beg in vain terms, but in the 
language of a man speaking to 
another man...” 


How deeply impressed our corres- 
pondent of 1796 was by the 
American sentiment of equality may 


be seen from the following passage in 
his letter: — 

“ This American preceptor has in- 
culcated to human reason a lesson 
that all foregoing instruction had 
preached in vain, i.e., it has convinced 
the rich man that he must be content 
with his gaudiness and bigness, and 
enjoy himself fully if he wiil, with- 
out having it in his power to insult, 
condemn, or oppress the honest en- 
deavouring poor man... 

“On the other hand, it has made 
the poor industrious, honest man of 
whatsoever trade, calling, or religion, 
sensible that he may be secure in the 
employment of his lawful acquisi- 
tions without being subject to the 
apprehensions of meeting with the 
undeserved displeasure, contempt, 
abuse and very often oppression of 
the rich. In any country or nation 
where there is but one law for the 
poor and the rich, and that that law 
is no law where it can be otherwise, 
a secret, I believe, it seems the poor 
never knew before. 

“Hence arises the most beautiful 
harmony that ever subsisted between 
man and man—nothing taken off 
from true merit, whilst imaginary 
titles, undeserved privileges and dis- 
tinctions must famish unfostered.” 


QR correspondent’s enthusiasm was 
in no wise lessened by the fact 
that the population of the United 
States, which he estimated at “ about 
3,929,326 ”, included “ about 700,000 
blacks, mostly slaves,” and, as he 
says, “deprived of all manner of 
human rights.” 
We can hardly blame our corres- 
pondent for his failure to realise that 
the American achievement of equality 
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in . Hocan, who is Professor of History in University College, Cork, 
has been closely associated with the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
n- sion, and editor of Analecta Hibernica, since its foundation in 1928. 


on { Even in Ireland the work of the Commission is little known except 
ad among scholars. But it has already traced, and in some cases 
ed assembled or acquired, large collections of documents concerning all 


periods of Irish history. 

Only a small part of these collections has been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and the collection is constantly continuing. 

The publications of the Commission include facsimile reproduc- 
tions of some of the oldest and most important Irish manuscripts, 
n- such as the Books of Lecan and Armagh and Lismore. Collotype 

reproductions have also been published of rare books which had to 
be printed abroad during the years when education was made illegal 
for the majority of the Irish people. 








—PROFESSOR DENIS GWYNN. 





was far from being as complete as he 
thought, when it is remembered that 
a historian of De Tocqueville’s bril- 


has much contributed to give it 
weight in this miscellany of forms.” 
He has much more to say of no 


pt, liant insight and great knowledge was small interest on the state of his fel- 
of hardly less mistaken in some of his low-countrymen; some “rascals” 
Dn judgments of American democracy, among them have got the Irish a bad 
he although he had the advantage of name, “hardly redeemable by the 
oad travelling far and wide in the States good morals and shining talents of a 
5e, of the American Union, and of writ- good many individuals of them, and 
al ing three or four decades later. of which some are in offices of trust 
and credit in the various departments 
Ful PETER HEALY refers to the position of Government, Mercantile, Archi- 
ms of Catholics in the Union: — tecture, Army, etc., and at the head 
off “ The Catholic worship is kept up of very independent fortunes of their 
ry in most parts of the Continent, own acquisition; yet any piece of 
- except in some parts of the north- wickedness that must have been com- 
ward, which had been originally mitted in any fashion beyond the 
settled by Presbyterians, and chiefly common mode of mischief will be 
as so still, but in Maryland it flourished always without further enquiry 
ct mostly. alleged to the charge of some gallant 
od “It is observed with great decency Irishman.” 
ut in Baltimore and Georgetown—a Much of this prejudice they bring 
50 small town adjoining this Federal on themselves by their fiery disposi- 
he city..I may add with truth that our tion: “There is some unfortunate 
of worthy Prelate, Bishop Carroll, by spring in the arm of an Irishman that 
his example, life, and great abilities, makes it so often rise.” 
s- 
at SOME people are always grumbling because roses have 
ty thorns; I am thankful that thorns have roses. —R. C. 
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Capitalism can blame itself for the fact that men are prone 
to think of liberty, justice and equality along material lines 


What Makes a Communist ? 


REV. JEREMIAH NEWMAN 


T is easy to be unfair to commu- 
nists of the propertyless working 
class. 

The average working man who 
revolts against capitalism, does so 
probably because of a sense of jus- 
tice and fair play which is rooted 
in his bones. 

The first struggles of the working 
class were defensive and, in a sense, 
conservative, They were an endeavour 
to alleviate the abuses of the indus- 
trial age which were aggravating the 
hardships of the worker and running 
counter to his traditional indepen- 
dence. 


LEGISLATION and trades unions have 
done much to raise the conditions 
of work and living. 

Still, capitalist power is not accom- 
panied by any responsibility towards 
the commonweal, such as devolved 
upon the ruling class in earlier days. 

Owing mainly to better education, 
the desire for economic equality has 
entered the picture. A position of 
social inferiority has, for many, be- 
come an impossible fetter. Their in- 
stincts grow rebellious and call for 
a levelling-up. 

This is insufficient to explain why 
they should drift into communism. 
The normal man is wont to prefer 
to be in control of his own welfare 


than to take his place in a queue, 
waiting for his turn at the little 
counter behind which sits the bureau- 
crat enthroned. 

Propaganda has moulded them to 
believe that communism is the only 
key to their Utopia. The propagan- 
dists are persuading people that com- 
munist values are really the same as 
those which the people have always 
held. 

Liberty and Democracy are 
preached under the warped form of 
New Liberty and New Democracy, 
which are a contradiction of all that 
Europe ever knew as freedom. So 
too with Brotherhood and Justice. 


masses are liable to fall for this 
teaching, not only because the 
majority are incapable of thinking 
independently and are open to accept 
views which they find ready-made, 
but also because of their instinctive 
belief in the justice and sincerity of 
man. 
The morality of the subordinated 
classes does not so readily fly in the 
face of traditional morality as does 
that of the well-to-do. 

Deep down the common people 
draw their hope and their courage 
from the sentiments of good and evil, 
of public interest, of human self- 
respect, of love of one’s neighbour 


Condensed from A Time for Truth (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, Lid. 18/-) 
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intellectual inclines towards communism in proportion to his 


feeling that the capitalist 
—7F S Ot ae er 


anisation puts hindrances in the 


own fashion. 


he artist, the scientific expert, the man of letters, whose income 
depends on fees from the public, is prone to think that he is insuffi- 
ypersensi 


ciently appreciated and h 
this way. 


itive to have to sell his work in 


Or he finds that the social set-up refuses him perniission to 
develop his abilities along the lines, often erratic, which he wishes. 
In other words, the communism of the intellectual is frequently 
the fruit of an inferiority complex strongly tinged with egoism. The 


feelings which in the manual worker are sublimat 


ed into a sense 


ef class solidarity, are likely, in the declassed intellectual, to find 


expression in the irritable self-love of the 
Se ee Se ee ow 


“ unrecognised genius”, 
have been more 


suceessful, especially professional col 


—Rav. JEREMIAH NEWMAN. 





—in a word, from all which, in every 
epoch, has been regarded as the 
moral sentiment common to man- 
kind. 

Capitalism can blame itself for the 
fact that men are prone to think of 
liberty, justice and equality along 
material lines. It is a valuation 
springing directly from the capitalist 
system, which condemns the worker 
te economic dependence, subordin- 
ates his life to care for his daily 
bread and makes it impossible for 
him to better his lot in any other 
way than by the stimulation of his 
acquisitive instincts in opposition to 
those of the employer and the 
n.iddleman. 


L'vNc in an environment which 

seems to him to be dominated by 
the motive of gain, the worker is rich 
soil for materialism. It springs from 
his social experience. 

As a result he distrusts all concep- 
tions which do not present themselves 
as the defence of some economic 
interest or other, and he is shy of 


ideas which cannot be represented 
in a concrete economic programme. 


WE have here the explanation of the 

mistrust of religious traditions so 
characteristic of the modern indus- 
trial worker. 

Here, too, lies the reason why the 
communist ideology has, in practice, 
become to all intents and purposes, 
a religion, and why, in all countries 
where the workers have accepted it, 
a rejection of traditional beliefs has 
become a matter of course. 

Religious beliefs, enshrined in the 
hearts of millions for centuries, have 
been replaced by a communist faith 
whose attraction is derived from the 
fact that it deduces its conception of 
the world from social experience. 


HE who would combat communism 
has got to be aware of the fact 
that it is an ideology and not a 
rational philosophy. 
The more subtle aspects of com- 
munist ideology must be watched, 
analysed and counteracted. Commu- 
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nism can be the creed, not merely 
of the crank and the guttersnipe, but 
of the calculating professional man, 
the writer and professor, the men at 
the top of political affairs, even those 
of ministerial rank. 


BY their fruits you shall know 

them. If in their writings, their 
speeches or their white papers they 
lean too heavily towards social change 
along the lines of the welfare State, 
the nature of their programme should 
not be missed. 

Their technique of denunciation 
used against them can have a great 
effect in disillusioning people who 
have not yet thrown in their lot with 
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[7 must be pointed out to the masses 
of the people that the Church is 
far from being on the capitalist side, 
that it has always deplored unfair- 
ness, that it has fought for over a 
century to create better industrial 
conditions and that there is no 
greater champion of human rights. 

By newspaper, pamphlet and 
workingmen’s study-clubs—not by 
learned treatises—must the people be 
reminded of the Church’s concern 
for their welfare, of the liceity of 
demanding their rights, of the wrong- 
ness of communist measures. 

They must be given experience of 
the Christian alternative of Vocational 
Organisation and, through it, an out- 
let for their grievances. 
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When Making a Decision 


NEVER make a decision when you are downhearted. No 
person can be always optimistic and cheerful but there 
are days when we are out of tune with the world. During 
these black days it is foolish to make a decision. 
The making of a decision needs level-headedness, clear 
thinking, fair-mindedness or gumption, call it what you 
will, and no person who is temporarily off-balance can 


think straight. 


The right time to decide is when we are on top of the 


world. 


—Efficiency Magazine. 


MANY people are continually faced with a difficult de- 
cision: whether to live within their incomes, or have 


a little fun now and then. 


“| WANT my son to learn young what it means to work,” 
said a father. “He must never think that potatoes come 


peeled.” 


A #EN is only an egg’s way of making another egg. 


—SAMUEL BUTLER. 
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The poet wrote: 


The vision splendid of the sunlit plain extended, 
And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting stars. 


But Paddy Hannan had his eyes on the ground. 


THE SILENT MAN OF GOLD 


SIR JOHN KIRWAN 


ADDY HANNAN arrived at Cool- 

gardie in June, 1893, with news 

of a rich gold discovery at Kal- 
goorlie. He applied for and was 
granted a reward claim. 

His find led to the discovery of the 
Golden Mile, the richest square mile 
ot gold that has ever been worked. 

Hannan was of medium build, with 
bright, beady eyes, a long beard and 
a ruddy complexion. Like many of 
the prespectors he was an Irishman; 
he was born in Quin, County Clare, 
about 1842, and came to Australia 
when he was twenty-one. 

He was unlike the jovial, riotous 
type common in mining communities. 
Though not a total abstainer, he was 
remarkably temperate. This did not 
contribute to his popularity, but he 
did not mind. He was not garrulous 
or a good conversationalist, though in 
some respects pleasant and genial. 

Hannan was without imagination or 
sense of humour. All that happened to 
him he thought was commonplace 
and prosaic. The romantic side of 
gold-seeking, the wandering open- 
air life, did not appeal to him. 


‘THE story he told me of his great 
discovery was simple and direct. 
“When Bayley reported the dis- 

covery of a rich reef at Coolgardie, I 





Sr JoHN Kirwan, born in the 

West of Ireland, was Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council 
of the Parliament of Western 
Australia. 











joined in the rush. Early in June, 
news arrived at Coolgardie of a good 
discovery at a place called Mount 
Yuille, to the east or north-east. 
Parties left Coolgardie in search of 
the find. 

“A few days after the report had 
been received, my mate Thomas 
Flanagan, another Clareman, and I 
left Coolgardie. We were lucky 
enough to pick up some animals in 
the bush. We were a separate party, 
as we wished to be free to travel 
when we liked, and to prospect any- 
where during the journey. 

“Three days after leaving Cool- 
gardie, we reached Kalgoorlie. The 
other parties had gone on in the 
direction of the reported discovery, 
only to find later that the report had 
been false. 

“ My mate and I decided to prospect 
the country round about. To us it 
looked country where there might be 
alluvial. We found colours of gold 
and then got good gold at the north 


Condensed from My Life’s Adventure (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode) 

















richly impregnated with gold. 


sixth interest. 


strong plate and sealed. 





As the men dug deeper the prospects improved. In a few weeks 
£25,000 worth of gold was dollied out. The property was sold to 
Lord Fingall whilst it was still a surface show for £180,000 anda } 


T. (as the mine was called) became famous and 
was floated into a company for £700,000. When sold, “ the golden 
hole” from which the rich specimens came was covered with a 


The mine was “jumped” on the plea that the regulations were 
mot complied with, but the “jumpers’” claim was not upheid. 
Months later it was unsealed. The ore that remained was worthless ! 


The Londonderry Mine 
vE miles south of Coolgardie a tired, disappointed gold = 
Londonderry. 


I prospector, Fohn Mills, from 
rubbed his heel against an outcrop. He noticed the glint of gold. 4 
When the cap of the reef was broken, the rock was found to be 


, when sitting down, 





—Sir JOHN Kirwan. 
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end of Mount Charlotte to down 
south of Maritana Hill. 

“There was another man, by the 
way (Dan Shea was his name), to 
whom we gave an equal share in our 
venture. 


“WE soon realised that we were 

located on a valuable field. 
Alluvial gold was in abundance. We 
got scores of ounces. It was agreed 
that I should go to Coolgardie and 
apply for a reward claim. I left 
Flanagan and Shea to watch our in- 
terests, and on June 17 started for 
Coolgardie. I got there on a Saturday 
night. 

“The news of our find soon got 
abroad. There was a good deal of 
excitement. Hundreds of men set out 
for the scene. The flats and gullies all 
about our reward claim became alive 
with diggers dryblowing and finding 
gold. 
“The water difficulty, which had 
been unusually great, was solved. 


Rain began to fall as I was on my 
way to Coolgardie to report the find, 
and continued for some time. It was 
exceedingly welcome to us all and 
relieved the shortage from which we 
suffered. The downpour left plenty of 
water in rock holes and lakes. The 
supply lasted until November. 

“Where the ground was too wet 
for dryblowing, the men dried the 
earth by fires and so could work their 
claims.” 

It was apparently an afterthought 
that made him think it worth while 
mentioning that when he left to apply 
for the reward claim the three men 
had only two quarts of water left. 
“ But for the rain,” he said, “1 don’t 
know what we’d have done.” 


E main Kalgoorlie thoroughfare is 

now called Hannan Street, the 
oldest and chief club is Hannan’s 
Club, and Paddy’s memory is 
honoured by a statue in front of the 
town hall. 
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The statue shows him in his rough 
prospecting clothes with a water bag 
in his hand, It truly represents him 
as he was—a man of the people and 
a good type of the daring prospectors 
who opened up the Coolgardie gold- 
fields. 

As Hannan said to me, he did not 
consider that the success of the party 
of three, of whom he was one, was 
due to any merit of theirs. It was 
mere luck. 


A FEW years after his find, Paddy 

Hannan was financed by a few of 
us to prospect. An agreement was 
made with him by which we would 
share what he would find. We were 
always in hopes of his finding another 
Kalgoorlie. 

He would disappear for weeks and 
then report. We heard of his prospect- 


ing in the Menzies country. i was 
rumoured that he had made another 
valuable find. No news reached us 
from him, but the rumour was cir- 
culated by men who had come from 
the locality where he was working. 


LATE one night Hannan came to my 

office, travel-stained and looking 
mysterious. I was alone. He shut 
both doors and asked in a whisper if 
anyone could hear us. I assured him 
that we could not be heard. He again 
looked all round to make certain that 
we were alone. 

I was on the tip-toe of expecta- 
tion. 

“What have you found?” I en- 
quired eagerly in a whisper. 

He crept close to me, and in a 
scarcely audible voice solemnly said: 
“T’ve got nothing at all, at afl” 





Stumbling Blocks 


WHEN you are arguing with a fool, take care that he is not 


similarly engaged, 


—Dublin Opinion. 


M0°ST of the stumbling blocks people complain about are 


under their hats. 


man who wakes up some fine morning and finds 
himself famous—really hasn’t been asleep all night. 


JF one tells the truth, one is sure sooner or later to be 


found out. 


—Oscar WILDE. 


LAWYER is a man who prevents anyone else from getting 


your money. 
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A Snake Story 


LORD DUNSANY 


LONG experience has taught me 

by now to have considerable 

trust in Jorkens’s ability to 
evade the snares of that unsporting 
clique in our club that, by steering 
the conversation far from all fields of 
his adventure, would keep the topic 
of discussion among themselves, or, 
like mere dogs in the manger, would 
prevent us from hearing one of the 
exploits of Jorkens. 

And yet, in spite of this trust I 
have learned to have in him, there 
was one day when I could see no 
possibility of one of those tales 
arising from the topic under dis- 
cussion, a topic, needless to say, most 
elaborately forced on the Billiards 
Club by that clique. 


had chosen for their discussion 
children’s toys, knowing, of 
course, that Jorkens was in the club; 
and, by the time he had reached the 
long table at which we were having 
our lunch, this topic had been thrust 
upon all of us and was under the 
fullest discussion. 

I certainly saw no chance, as 
Jorkens walked in, of any path that 
could lead from that discussion to 
any of those warm lands in which 
Jorkens’s memory basks. Yet Jorkens, 
to my surprise, joined in at once. 

“They make them much too 


Reprinted from Chambers’s Journal 


elaborate nowadays,” he said. “When 
I was young we were given plain 
wooden bricks to play with, and with 
plenty of scope allowed for our 
imagination we employed it in our 
architecture, and I am sure we got 
much more fun from it than any that 
children can get from the elaborate 
and very expensive mechanical toys 
that people give them today. 

“I remember some children in a 
garden in California playing with a 
large teddy bear which actually 
walked about. Much too elaborate 
for children. They would have 
enjoyed themselves just as much with 
the simple kind of bear and a couple 
of boot-buttons for eyes. I don’t 
think people wear buttons on their 
boots now.” 


STILL we had no idea that any tale 
of adventure could possibly emerge 

from this, and that clique that I have 

mentioned let Jorkens talk on. 

“They had wound up their teddy 
bear,” he continued, “and it was 
walking away from me, and two 
children were walking one on each 
side of it, and one behind. None of 
them was looking at me. 

“TI was sitting, or perhaps I should 
say reclining, in a comfortable long 
chair, doing really very little except 
enjoying the sunlight, which they 
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have all the year round in California, 
and perhaps I was watching the 
humming-birds getting honey from 
flowers, when an intuition or pre- 
monition, call it what you will, 
warned me to look to my left. There 
was no reason to cause me to look to 
the left of my chair: there was only 
that premonition. So I looked. 

“ My chair was just by a path of 
pale-yellowish stone slabs that were 
laid down right through the garden, 
and on the path was a pale-yellowish 
snake checkered with black squares, 
or rather what they call diamonds, 
and it was gazing at me with its 
blazing orange eyes. 

“ My first impulse was to shout to 
warn the children, who were quite 
close, for that absurd teddy bear did 
not move very fast; and my second, 
and I will admit it was very close on 
the first, was to run away. But I could 
not do either. 

“ Any who have looked right into 
the eyes of a snake will understand 
that resulting helpless paralysis that 
is the principal means by which 
snakes get their food. It is no strange 
power in them, but a weakness in 
most other forms of life, which 
makes them helpless like that in the 
gaze of a snake’s eyes. I don’t know 
why we and birds and rabbits are all 
so helpless, but I suppose that, unless 
some animals were, the snakes would 
starve. 


“WELL, that’s how it was. I was 

simply petrified, and those 
children were much too close to the 
snake, and I was closer still. The 
beast’s eyes were terribly bright in 
the Californian sunlight. The Greeks 
must have known something of that 


paralysis in the presence of snakes 
that I was feeling then, when they 
made the Gorgon Medusa, who 
could turn men to stone, wear snakes 
in her hair. 

“I heard the children laughing, 
and the incongruity of their laughter 
curdled my blood still further. I 
opened my mouth to warn them, but 
my voice also was paralysed. A weak- 
ness; a weakness; I admit it; and but 
for that weakness in the presence of 
snakes, which seems to be pretty 
generally felt, smakes would, as I 
have already pointed out, starve. And 
so I lay helpless there, and the three 
children were looking the other way 
and laughing.” 

“Where do you say this was?” 
asked Terbut. 

“In California,” said Jorkens. “I 
told you.” 


“yes—but what particular part of 
California?” persisted Terbut. 
“It’s a large country.” 

“Really,” I put in, “we don’t 
want to trouble Jorkens with details 
like that. Let’s hear his tale of the 
snake. I’ve heard that snakes had that 
power. I’d like to hear about it.” 

“No, no,” said Jorkens. “Ill give 
you the fullest details. Pll give you 
the names and addresses of the 
children. They are older now. Two 
lived in one house, and one in 
another. I'll give you both addresses, 
and you can write and ask them. 
They'll corroborate me all right. 

“TI like to be able to give you 
details like that now and then. I like 
it. It enables me to show sceptical 
people how useless their scepticism 
is to them. And it may serve as a 
check on any other points that I may 
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have called your attention to at one 
time or another.” 

And he wrote down the names 
and addresses upon the back of an 
envelope and handed it over to 
Terbut. 


"Teeur accepted it rather grudgingly, 
but when Jorkens went on with 
the story he interrupted. 

“Yes, the eyes of that sriake—” 
Jorkens said. 

“Well, we see you survived,” said 
Terbut. “What happened to the 
children?” 

“The little devils,” said Jorkens, 
“the little devils. They deserve to be 
bitten by snakes, thoroughly bitten— 
one rattlesnake to each child. That 
would have taught them to play 
tricks with snakes.” 


“Pampered with realistic toys like 
that, it made them the callous little 
ruffians they were. That snake, that 
was one of those unnecessary things 
I was talking about, the most 
expensive and lifelike toy. If they 
wanted to play with snakes, a bit of 
old rope would have been quite 
enough for them, with perhaps a dash 
of green paint. 

“But a thing like that, why, it 
deceived even me, who have seen 
hundreds of snakes, who have seen 
one flowing past one of my boots like 
water, and a deadly one too. Yes, it 
deceived even me. And they had 
meant it to, the little devils. They 
had put it beside my chair and they 
thought it funny.” 

“TI think it was, rather,” said 
Terbut. 





Paying for Silence 


ME. Evetyn Wavcu will not have a meal in any restaurant 
which has a juke box or a radio, and he recently wrote 

a sharp letter to the Press suggesting that the Michelin 

Guides shouid have a new sign for silent restaurants. 

I support him whole-heartedly and I am happy to report 
that the Germans have invented a juke box which, for 
twenty pfennigs, will play nothing. 

Among the batch of tunes in this new juke box there are 
so-called “ intermission ” records which spin noiselessly, and 
these can be played for the same price as the others. 


—Sunday Times. 


J's a great kindness to trust people with a secret. They 
feel so important while telling it. 


—Ladies’ Home Fournal. 


A Hicusrow is the kind of person who looks_at a sausage 


and thinks of Picasso. 


—A. P. HERBERT. 
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The three colours of love 





Tales of Fair Women and 
Doughty Warriors 


N the old tale of the Demon of 
Gluttony, Fergal, King of Ulster, 
finds that his sister has fallen in 
love with his rival, Cahal, King of 
Munster, and is sending sweets and 
apples to him: 
“The next lot of apples you have 
for him,” says he, “give them to 
me, and I'll send them on to him.” 


The girl did as she was told, and “THE 


when the apples came to Fergal he 
sent for his magician, and explained 
what he wanted. The magician used 
all his charms and incantations to 
doctor the apples, and messengers 
were despatched with them to 
Cahal, who accepted them as a 
token of love and affection and ate 
them all. 

And that was his undoing. Far 
inside him the apples generated 
little creatures, and they formed 
themselves together into a monster 
Demon of Gluttony. And if Cahal 
had an appetite before of a man, 
he had the appetite now of a mon- 
ster. For a snack to take the edge 
off his hunger, while his main meal 
was being prepared, he would eat 
a cow and a calf, and a pig, with 
thirty eggs and sixty wheaten 
cakes, and a barrel of fresh ale to 
wash it all down. As for his main 
meal, it is beyond telling. 


Cahal, and all Munster (which was 
being beggared by the bushel-sized 
appetite of the king), were saved by 
the satirist Mac Con Glinne. Having 
succeeded in making the king miss a 
couple of meals, the poet related his 
famous Dream of Food so skilfully 





that the starving Demon of Gluttony 
was enticed to leave the king and 
settle on his head, where it grabbed 
at a succulent morsel of meat held 
as a bait. The monster darted away to 
eat, and was thus defeated and made 
return to its rightful home with the 
air demons. 


old tale-tellers had a keen sense 

of colour. When Deirdre, alone 
in her house and growing up to 
womanhood far from the eyes of men, 
looked out one winter’s day from her 
window she saw a dead calf in the 
snow. A raven flew down and began 
to drink the blood. And Deirdre 
called out to her nurse:— 

“See the three colours. They 
belong to the man to whom I shall 
give my love. To him and none 
other. His hair black as the raven’s 
wing, his cheeks red as the blood, 
his body white as the snow.” 


When Cuchulainn set forth to woo 
his dream-maiden, Emer, the latter 
heard his chariot thundering and 
asked her sister to look out and 
describe his coming :— 

“Two noble, spirited horses,” 
said her sister: “a black and a 
grey, drawing a chariot of fine 
wood, with silver-bronze wheels, 
and a pole of silver mounted with 
silver-bronze, and a yoke of gold. 
In the chariot is a dark, melancholy 
man, fairest of all the men of 
Ireland. A beautiful, deep crimson 
cloak around him, caught at his 
breast with a brooch of inlaid gold. 
Two blue-white, blood-red cheeks, 
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A ray of love in his look. With him 
a charioteer.” 


Brian Boru, seated one day cn his 
lawn at Kincora, in the midst of his 
three valiant sons, saw coming 
towards him a stranger, leading two 
hounds : — 


As he came nearer they saw the 
fine silver of the chain by which he 
led the dogs, and the fine texture 
of his raiment, brilliant in yellow 
and red, and the gleam of the gold 
ornaments on his neck and hair, 
and of the hunting-horn which was 
slung from his shoulder. 


The messenger had gifts of court- 
ship for Brian’s son Muragh, from 
the Queen of Pride. But before he 
gained her hand, Muragh had to per- 
form many deeds of derring-do, in- 
cluding a combat with a five-headed 
giant in Underwave Land :— 


They attacked one another, like 
two mad bulls, or two raging lions, 
or two dragons in the wilderness, 
or two red hawks in the sky. They 
wrestled and fought for a day and 
a night, twisting necks and wrench- 
ing heads and cracking bones, with 
victory to neither, until a voice was 
heard saying: “Isn’t it a great 
shame for so fine a hero to fall by 
the hands of an ugly monster, and 
he so far from home and with no 
one to keen over him dead?” At 
that the noble blood rose in 
Muragh, and with a tremendous 
heave he threw the giant on his 
back on the ground. 


G=AT folk tales have one quality in 

common—they make one feel that 
their leading figures, enacting an 
eternal drama, might well (with little 
change of circumstances) be the big 
people of our own times raised to a 
legendary stature. 

The stories in J. J. Campbell’s 
Legends of Ireland (Batsford, 15/-), 


from which we have quoted, have 
this grand quality. Following an 
ancient custom, they set out, at the 
end, the virtues of a tale well told : — 

Anyone who listens to it shall 
hear nothing sorrowful for 
year; and the newly-married couple 
to whom it is told will have an 
heir, nor shall they want for food 
and clothing; no corpse shall be 
borne from a new house in which 
it is the first tale told: the house 
shall not want; fire will not burn 
it; the king to whom it is told 
before battle shall be victorious; 
and these are but some of the thirty 
principal virtues attached to the 
story. 

The Irish folk tale abounds with 
many descriptions of fair women as 
of doughty warriors. Niav of the 
Golden Hair, who rode out from the 
west to meet Oisin and invite him to 
The Land of Youth, made a pretty 
picture : — 

A queenly crown on her head, a 
mantle of gold-spangled silk, g Iden 
her curling hair, her eyes blue, 
clear and cloudless, like the dew 
on the tips of the grass. On a white 
steed, on saddle of red gold, she 
sat, holding reins. 

The night that Deirdre was born the 
King’s druid prophesied of the 
child : — 

She will grow to be a woman of 
matchless beauty and form, of fair 
curling hair and steady clear blue 
eyes, of glowing cheeks and skin 
like new-fallen snow, teeth like 
pearls and coral-red lips. She will 
be the doom of kings and heroes 
and warriors. 

"THE fairy folk flit in and out of Mr. 

Campbell’s tales, moving among 
the heroes quite naturally. The ever- 
young live in Tir na nOg. The lepre- 
chauns also had their territory. Their 
strong man, Glomar, could hew down 
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a thistle with one stroke of his axe. 
Their king’s heir-presumptive was 
Beg, son of Beg (Little, son of Little). 
The De Danaans, fairy folk of great 
skill who once ruled Ireland, were 
driven underground by a new race, 
the — who defeated them in 
battle :— 


So the De Danaans went into 
fairy hills and brus, and established 
communication with the fairies; but 
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they left behind five of their 
number for each of the five-fifths 
of Ireland to excite conflict and dis- 
cord between the people of the 
conquering race. 


But the fairy folk were aided and 
abetted by mortals in stirring up mis- 
chief and strife. 

Whenever Bricriu, Poison-Tongue 
of Ulster, is present the air is charged 
with di ion. 
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Hanged Emmet for Five Shillings 


JN 1831 ‘Sere died in Ballina Union a character by the 
name of Barney, or, as he was called in Dublin, “ Bandy ” 
Moran. 

As a tramp and ballad-singer he had been a familiar 
figure in almost every town and village in the country. 
But, as he disclosed on his death-bed, he had had to “ walk 
aisy ” in Dublin City ever since a certain autumn day in 
1803. 

Barney was, in fact, the man who had hanged Robert 
Emmet. During the Emmet insurrection period he was 
serving as a private in an infantry regiment stationed at 
Portobello Barracks. Repeatedly, he had raided the homes 
and meeting-places of suspected insurgents, and had many 
tales of hair-breadth escapes made by Emmet and other 
leaders. And he was fond of claiming that these had been 
possible only by reason of his own sympathy and 
connivance. 

But even in the British Army Barney had an unenviable 
reputation. He was frequently in trouble with his superior 
officers for offences against military regulations and common 
law. 

Experienced, thus, in the ways of the court martial and 
the disadvantages of the Army dungeon, he was under a 
heavy disciplinary cloud. 

Emmet was due for execution on September 3, but no 
hand had as yet been found willing to adjust the noose. 
Hundreds of English, Scottish and Welsh soldiers, men of 
the lowest as well as of the highest ranks, heard the call 
for a volunteer hangman with unresponding lips. 

It was “Bandy” Moran, the Irishman, who came for- 
ward, accepting the grim commission in consideration of 
a free discharge from the Army—and a fee of five shillings. 
—Lz0 Francis in the Evening Press. 














1916 PROCLAMATION | 


WALL CHART 24 x 36 


This chart of linen-backed hard-wearing paper is an 
enlarged facsimile of the original Proclamation of th® : 
Republic read by Pearse at the G.P.O. on Easter Sunday y 
1916, and includes scraper-board portraits of the seven ' 
signatories ; the Tri-colour ; and the Crests of the four 
Provinces in colour. Suitable for framing: 17/6. With 
dowels: 21/-. By Post, 6d. extra. 
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Have You Read 
These Books ? 











The ea of Heraldry, by Col. 
C. B. Rogers. The author traces 
a origins and developments of 


heraldic devices and their meanings 


from the Norman Conquest to 
the present day. (Seeley Service 
Co. 25/—.) 


In the Steps of Charles Dickens, by 
William Addison. ‘The author in 
his tour searches for originals and 
examines disputed claims. (Rich 


and Cowan. 15/-—.) 


Faith and Freedom : .A » of Western 
Society, by Barbara Ward. The 
author contends that the experiment 
of freedom has its roots in faith, and 
if the roots are cut the experiment 
must wither. (Hamish Hamilton. 
16/-.) 


The Angling Times Book, edited by 
Bernard Venables and Howard 
Marshall. An entertaining selection 
of articles from the Angling Times. 
(James Barrie. 12/6.) 


Western Germany, by Monk Gibbon. 
The Dublin-born poet and auto- 
biegrapher writes with zest and 
knowledge. (Batsford. 18/-.) 


Brady of the Cimarron, by Logan Stuart. 
The adventures of the Texan Irish- 
man, Owen Brady. (Rich & Cowan. 


7/6.) 

Theatrical Companion to Shaw, by 
Raymond Mandor and Joe 
Mitchenson. Pictorial record of 


performances of every play written 
by G.B.S. (Rockcliff. 42/-.) 


Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age, by 
Arthur Mann. The focus is on 
Boston and its citizens. (Harvard 
University Press. $5.) 


The Educational Revolution, by Colm 
Brogan. ‘The author, who has had 
twenty years’ experience of teaching 
in England, believes that the revolu- 
tion in education is the most im- 
portant part of the social develop- 
ments of recent times. (Frederick 
Muller. 10/6.) 


— We Stand, by Michael Sheehg. 

author maimtains that there 

a no moral case for the abolition 

of Partition. (Faber and Faber. 
10/6.) 


Best Hunting Stories, edited ‘by Joha 
Welcome and Vincent Orchard 
Authors include Trollope, Somer- 
ville and Ross, M. J. Farrell, Lever, 
Conan Doyle. 


Saint Thérése of Listeux, by J. B. Morton. 

layman interprets the Little 

Flower for his fellows. (Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 9/6.) 


Bull Fever, by Kenneth Tynan. This 
drama-critic finds satisfaction at 
the Spanish bull-ring. (Longmans 
Green. 18/-.) 


St. Bernard, by Rev. James F. Cassidy, 
B.A. Remedies for the evils which 
beset society. (M.H. Gill. 5/6.) 


Daniel Defoe: A Study in Conflict, by 
Brian FitzGerald. It is with the 
politician and man of affairs that 
the author is chiefly concerned. 
(Secker and Warburg. 18/-.) 


O'Higgins and Don Bernardo, by Edna 
Deu Pree Nelson. Chile's first 
democratic leader. (New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc. $4.50.) 


Emigrant In Motley, edited by J. M. D. 
Hardwick. Recently-discovered 
correspondence of Waterford-born 
actor Charles Kean and his wife 
Ellen published for first time. 
Rockcliff. 21/—.) 


The American President, by Sidney 
Hyman. An authoritative study 
of the nature of the presidency. 
(Odhams Press. 18/— 


‘THE next (September) issue of THe Irish DiGEst will be published on 


Thursday, August 25th. 








